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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
IV. 

TRUE prayer stands not in words—though the 
are uttered tn the movings of the Holy Spirit are very avaitl- 
able—but in the breathing of the soul to the Heavenly Father. 

THomas ELLwoop. 


words that 


From his autobiography. 


THE LOW VOICE. 
ARE there not, then, two musics unto men? 
One loud and bold and coarse 
And overpowering still perforce 
All tone and tune beside ; 
Yet in despite its pride 
Only of fumes of foolish fancy bred, 
And sounding solely in the sounding head : 
The other, soft and low, 
Stealing whence we do not know, 
Painfully heard and easily forgot, 
With pauses oft and many a silence strange 
(And silent oft it seems when silent it is not), 
Revivals too of unexpected change ; 
Haply thou think’st ’twill never be begun, 
Or that ’t has come, and been, and passed away ; 
Yet turn to other none,— 
Turn not, oh turn not thou! 
But listen, listen, listen,—if haply be heard it may, 
Listen, listen, listen,—is it not sounding now ? 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


[Matthew 11: 20-30. Luke 14: 25-35.] 

Paper for Race Street Conference Class, Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 22, 1895, by Emma Speakman Webster. 
IF on a bright spring morning we go forth and look upon 
this great, rounded world, stretching off to the horizon, 
as far as the eye can reach, on every side we perceive 
all nature awake. The trees of the forest are luxurious 
in their wealth of green; the blades of grass are waving 
in the breeze; the flowers are opening their beautifully 
tinted corollas to the sun; the air is redolent with the 
delicate perfume of buds and blossoms; the dense 
thickets are made vocal by the twittering and warbling of 
the feathered songsters. We contemplate these mysteries 
on every side, and it is not alone that we experience a 
sense of pleasure and enjoyment at beholding all these 
things, but we realize that there has been a power at 
work, silently and forcibly ; that the heat and light and 
moisture have been necessary to cause the seeds to de- 
velop into plants, and there is a consciousness of a Divin- 
ity in and through it all, and the thought arises in our 
hearts, —How wonderful are all Thy works ! 

We stoop and inspect the nodding plant at our feet ; 
not to mortal eye is the steady growth visible ; we listen, 
but not the slightest sound accompanies this forcible in- 
crease in nature. In the course of a few months, we 
need not bend to examine this plant ; it has attained its 
full size, towering to our own height, blossomed, borne 
fruit, scattered its seed, which will again germinate, and 
bring forth fruit ten-fold, thus fulfilling the plan of its 
wise Creator. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1896. 


| 


What nature has to reveal to us, let us eagerly learn. 
Her inexhaustible lesson is not only capable of in- 
terpretation by the wise and learned, but by the lowly 
and simple as well. The husbandman can till the soil 
and sow the seed, but God giveth the increase; not one 


| blade of grass cometh forth without His knowledge. 








Until we, as the husbandman, till the soil of our own 
hearts and allow the sunlight of the Divine Presence to 
illumine our souls we cannot attain the full stature of 
spiritual growth. If we conscientiously open our hearts 
to the thoughts that fall from the Heavenly Kingdom, 
carefully guarding the same from the snares and tares of 
our own selfish natures, we may confidently await the 
silent increase. 

When we hear beautiful thoughts expressed, when we 
listen to the word of truth uttered in tender, loving, sym- 
pathetic language, when we see the influence of a noble 
unselfish character, when we witness a brave deed done, 
a chord is touched in our own hearts and we catcha 
glimpse of that Golden Thread which enters into the very 
warp and woof of the moral nature and makes strong and 
beautiful and bright the great fabric of Life. 

We behold the artist capable of producing such sur- 
prising effects of light and shade and soft blending of 
color ; the sculptor, whose subtle touch brings forth as by 
magic the marvellous creations from the cold, unfeeling 
marble ; the man of science and the mathematical genius, 
and we stand wrapt in admiration, scarcely comprehend- 
ing that such wonderful gifts can be bestowed on the 
children of men,—we fee/ the same sou/ breathing through 
it all. 

It is not alone to those who are endowed with supe- 
rior intellectual ability and gifted with great ingenuity 
and skill that the will of God is revealed. It comes to 
each and every one of us in proportion as we are prepared 
to receive it. ‘‘ What has been hidden from the wise and 
understanding has been revealed unto babes.’’ The un- 
lettered man, who in his sincerity worships God, receives 
unto himself that portion of God’s self, which is never 
withholden, and his lack of mental capacity renders him 
none the less obedient to the will of the Father when he 
performs faithfully and conscientiously the small duties 
required of him in his daily life. 

‘* There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all, 
And where It cometh all things are, 
And it cometh everywhere.”’ 

‘« There are diversities of gifts but the same spirit,”’ 
the same Light, which ‘ lighteth every man coming into 
the world.’’ ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that which he hath.”’ 

Are we not held strictly accountable for all the talents 
which have fallen to our lot? ‘*Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida!’’ ‘‘And thou 
Capernaum, for if the mighty works had been done in 
Sodom which were done in thee, it would have remained 
until this day.’’ ‘‘ Howbeit; I say unto you that it shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment, than for thee.”’ 

These cities, once consecrated by the presence and 
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mighty works of Jesus, are now but heaped ruins— 
mounds of earth—revealing nothing of their former 
prosperity. Are our talents to be buried in the earth, 
without increase, designating a lack of appreciation of 
that which has been entrusted to our care? We can only 
be entirely obedient to the Light and receive of the 
abundance, when we put ourselves in a thoroughly recep- 
tive condition, not allowing the spiritual growth to be 
retarded by an intractable will power. 

‘* To a noble nation, the wise laws and just restraints 
are not chains, but strength and defense,’’ and ‘‘ the 
power and glory of all creatures and all matter consist 
in their obedience and not in their freedom.’’ The 
impulses of the upright man, the spontaneous action of 
the pure in heart, are but the reflex of that Indwelling 
Spirit whose laws reveal with unmistakable clearness. 
On such the yoke of restraint rests lightly. 

We have so much confidence in our own ability, 
thinking that we can mark out our own path, forgetting 
that ‘‘ there is a Divinity that shapes our end,’’ and it is 
only this reliance on self which is the great barrier that 
obstructs the all-powerful rays of the Divine Light. 
endeavor to have that Light conform to our own will; 
rather than that we should become passive instrumeuts in 
his hand and render thorough obedience to his power, 
for he is continually leading us when we are willing to 
be led. The will of man must yield to the will of God, 
and until every thought is brought into obedience we are 
not entirely children of the Light. 

It is impossible for human beings to reach a state of 
absolute perfection—‘‘ to err is human,’’ but we can 
each endeavor to become submissive agents. At first the 
Light may be dimly visible ; but just in proportion to our 
obedience does it increase in brightness, and there will 
come with it a revealing, enlightening, and purifying, 
and as the moon reflects the light of the sun, we shall 
be enabled to reflect of that fullness which we receive ; 
then shall we not withhold from others what is in our 


by deed or act, but by our very silence—for ofttimes 
silence speaks most forcibly. 
‘* Weighing duty in the scale of prayer, 
Give what seems given thee, it may prove a seed 
Of goodness dropped in fallow ground.” 

We must not mistake the dictates of conscience for 
the communication of the Divine will. We have an 
innate sense of right and wrong; we can readily distin- 
guish virtue from vice; and yet this inward principle, 


conscience, is much biased by our education and our 


surroundings ; an act that we consider wrong for us to 
do another might conscientiously perform. 

Dymond says: ‘‘Conscience is not an endightening 
principle, but a principle which is enlightened ’’ ; hence, 
we may draw the inference that the /anmer Ligh? is not an 
enlightened principle, but a principle which enlightens. 

* Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 


Warning, approving ; true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none.’’ 
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| which has been given others. 
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| rupt tree bring forth good fruit.’’ 


| and is required of us by our Heavenly Father. 


| food but does not throw it into the nest.”’ 
| being has a duty to perform and shirks that duty when he 
| is not obedient to the Light which is given us. 


We have profited not only by the Light which has 
been given ws, but we have also benefited by the Light 
Why should we in turn 
hesitate to offer to humanity the very best of our spir- 
itual nature? Why is this reluctance on our part? Per- 
haps for fear of man and his criticisms, certainly not for 
fear of God’scriticism. It is for us to bear in mind that 


| as we have had greater opportunities our wider vision 


should be used for the benefit of those who are near- 


sighted. 


In this age when men are so eager for the accumula- 
tion of wealth ; so desirous to keep up with the times in 


| all respects ; when every one is exerting himself to catch 


the limited express on which his neighbors ride ; in this 
turmoil of jostling, pushing, madly zealous to be at the 
front of the struggle, perhaps we have had no time to 
listen to that ‘* still, small voice’’ which is continually 
calling us to the path of duty, and consequently are 
heedlessly disobedient. 

There is nothing new or startling to reveal in regard 
to this subject. We can but reduce it all to first prin- 
ciples, to the laws upon which all moral and spiritual 
growth hinges, ¢#. ¢., the first and great commandment, 
and the second, which is like unto it. If we love our 
God as we should, if we love humanity as we should, if 
we love ourselves as we should, we shall then be in that 
condition in which we cannot be disobedient to the 
Light. ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them; a good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a cor- 
Hence, we must 
need go down to the very foundation of the whole matter 
and degin right at home; not with our neighbors, nor 


| even with the other members of our own household, but 


touching the very centre, begin with ourselves. See to 
it that our own hearts are made pure; that all the ill 


| weeds of our own distorted moral natures are eradicated, 


root and branch ; that the fungus growth of our debasing 


| passions is cut out, clear and clean; that we become 
power to give, not only by means of the spoken word or 


thorough masters of our minds and bodies and thus pre- 


| pare the soil for the fruitful spiritual growth, and when 


the golden grain is ripened é¢ will scatter of itself, boun- 
tifully, all around us. This is a duty we owe ourselves 
We can- 
‘God gives every bird its 
Each human 


not sit listlessly idle, inert. 


The man whose whole being is permeated with this 
Living Light, with the best interests of humanity at 


| heart, unconsciously doing good simply because the nat- 


ural impulses of his heart prompt him to worthy action, 
with noselfish restraints to draw him from the way which 


| is so unmistakably the straight and narrow one, is in the 


When we speak ill of another, when we defraud our | 


fellowmen, when we exaggerate the faults of a weaker 
brother, when we allow the spirit of enmity to enter our 
hearts, when we permit a hasty temper to gain dominion 


over us, when we condemn others because of religious | There is something better than the sight of an angel’s 


opinions, then do we grope under a shadow. 


Emerson says a healthy soul stands united with the | 


just and true, as the magnet arranges itself with the 
pole, so that he stands to all beholders like a transparent 
object betwixt them and the sun. He is thus the me- 


dium of the highest influence to all who are not on the 
same level. 


highest sense obedient to the Inner Light. 


WHEN one reads in the gospels that angels minister to 
the victors, it is the poetry of truth. The spiritual world 
follows and overhangs us in this present strife, and it may 
be that the facesare those who love us and whom we love. 
Our eyes are as yet holden so that we cannot see, but our 
souls have a thrill of pure joy, with which no pleasure, 
nor gain, nor fame, nor knowledge can be compared. 


hand or the sound of an angel’s voice, and that is the 


‘Well done’’ of conscience, which echoes from the 
throne of God Himself.—/an Maclaren. 


‘* Let the Deity which is in thee be thy guardian, like 


| a man who has taken his post waiting for a signal.’’ 
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FRIENDS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Extracts from the paper on ‘‘ The Attitude of Friends toward Mod- 
ern Thought,” read by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, at the Manchester Con- 
ference. | Prof. Harris is well known in this country, having been for 
some time one of the faculty of Haverford College, and previously of 
Johns Hopkins University. His literary work, and his connection with 
the discoveries of important Scriptural manuscripts at the Convent on 
Mt. Sinai, have been repeatedly alluded to in this journal. ] 

MapaAME Guyon tells us, in summing up the results of 
certain remarkable religious experiences through which 
she has passed, that ‘‘ the intellect as well as the heart had 
received an immense accession from God ;’’ and the record 
of her subsequent life and her intercourse with the keen- 
est wits and brightest spirits of her day shows that she 
had not misapprehended what had happened to her. 
And we must surely admit that whatever form the incre- 
ment of Divine Grace may take in the individual life 
(**the unspeakable addition,’’ Thomas Story calls it), and 
it is unearned increment, too; and whether that incre- 
ment be by the slow accretion of patient years or by the 
sudden glory of illuminated hours, the savor of God is 
greatest in our growth when we advance along every line 
of progress open to us, so— 

That mind and heart, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 

And a collateral demonistration of the truth of this 
Divine Law of Equable Growth may be seen in the fact 
that, not only is it convincingly the work of God when 
we see an individual or a community who are as clear in 
thought as they are deep in adoration, love and praise, 
but that there is also a striking want of the Divine har- 
mony when the mind and heart, the thought and the faith, 
develop unsympathetically and at different rates. 

I allude to such cases as those— 

When the mind, growing clearer, 

To God comes no nearer ; 

And the soul mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher— 
as well as to such cases in which an increased nearness to 
God does not result in an increase of mental clearness. 
Both are short of the glory of God. For let us imagine 
some one trying to be at once a man of accurate scien- 
tific thought and a sincerely religious person; if he suc- 
ceeds in being both, how admirable is the fusion ; but if, 
on the other hand, he is either afraid to think or afraid 
to believe, he can no longer be happy with himself nor 
truly useful to his neighbor. He is trying to be two 
people, and he will not succeed in being either. 

What I mean is that unless we are prepared to regard 
our spiritual and mental faculties asa part of the same 
divine life within us, and entitled to an equally free ex- 
pansion, we shall presently find one of them becoming 
the victim of the other. This theory of the detachment 
of science and religion from one another never has been 
a working theory of the universe; the two areas must 
overlap and blend or we are lost. : 

Let us see whether it is true that Science has nothing 
to say on the subject of Religion. Perhaps the best way 
to make plain what we mean will be to quote some sen- 
tences from a famous theologian of past days, who has 
left a very deep mark on the history of the Church, and 
upon multitudes of individual lives. He tells us, in one 
of his sermons, as follows: ‘‘God never made any dis 
tinction in the manifestation of his love to his rational 
creatures. 
Adam on the same ground, and 
that our first parents were in. 
clean out of the hands of God.’’ 

Now suppose such a doctrine to be propounded in this 


in the same condition 


Conference ; would not the proper answer, the answer of | 





| the Bible or Theology. 


| doing much for us in the matter of Theology. 


1] 


any illite thinker, be (1), sie we never had any first 


parents; (2) we were demonstrably not born good ; (3) 
that if the manifestation of God's love to his creatures is 
assumed to be equal and indiscriminate (odserve, I say 
the manifestation, not the love itself), this assumption is 
so flatly opposed to the history of human life at any 
given time or in all past time, that the temptation toa 
person who aimed at consistency would be to take a short 
cut out of the difficulty by denying the Love of God al- 
together, which God forbid we should do. Please observe 
it is scientific study of the world that confutes the false 
theology which I have quoted, and not merely Bible texts 
or religious formule. Elias Hicks, for it is from him 
that I quote, was wrong, not merely because he was un- 
scriptural, but because he was unscientific. A little know- 
ledge of evolution would have saved him all that false 
doctrine ; for it is certain that mankind has evolved out 
of lower forms of life, that it is the victim of heredity, 
and that the world at any given instant shows almost every 
stage of evolution of life, from the amceba to the man, 
and from the cannibal to the saint. Shall we say the 
Love of God is equally manifested in all these? We 
must not then pretend that Science has nothing to do with 
intimated, 


As I have already evolution is already 


It has al- 
most made progress inevitable instead of oscillatory, for 


when we reflect that the development of intelligence in 
an apparently unintelligent world has given to man the 
power to choose his environment, and has delivered him 
from being the creature of his environment, we must also 
allow that in the development of the human will along 


| with the human intelligence—especially if that will be 


energised by the Divine Spirit—we have the best guaran- 
tee for progress. We ought to be able to evade atavism, 


| and to cut off our evolutionary retreat by a right know- 


ledge of the conditions which make for progress and of 
those which make for regress, both in individual and in 
common life. And since societies as well as individuals 
are liable to temptation to be less where they might have 
been more, our prayer should be that we may be so filled 
with heavenly light in the mind and with heavenly power 
and love in the will and in the affections, that the beloved 
Society to which we belong may never yield to the temp- 
tation to desert its vantage ground of pure Truth and de- 
finite Illumination, however the desire may sometimes 


| rise to conform ourselves to the manners of a corrupt 


| of Christ ; 


world, or the intellectual makeshifts of sluggish and de- 
cadent churches. 

I remember the privilege which [ once enjoyed of 
being a frequent visitor at the death-bed of an eminent 
man of science, and the conversations we had together, 
he talking for the most part of Evolution, and I talking 
he would say to me, when some extreme state- 
ment of his had evidently repelled me, ‘‘ There goes your 
nictitating membrane again.’’ After a while he came to 


| find that if I had a nictitating membrane which some 


For every child must come | 
| Jesus Christ. 


flashes of fresh scientific light brought down over my eye, 
he had a nictitating membrane himself, which he was 
using systematically against the Light of the World. He 
made a Christian end to this life, z.e., a Christian begin- 
ning for the next ; and I well remember walking down the 
streets of Philadelphia after the funeral, and hearing two 


| scientific men on the pavement before me discussing the 
He has placed every son and daughter of | 


perplexing problem as to what had transformed our com- 
mon friend from a systematic blasphemer, as they sup- 
posed, into a confessor of the power of God’s love in 
The fact was, he had lost his nictitating 
membrane. Now a nictitating membrane is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing; it belongs to certain creatures and to 
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certain stages of development in which it is a protection ; 
it is good for sharks, not so good for men; but God does 
not provide us in the inward life with a permanent ap- 
paratus for nictitating against truth or blinking at love. 
In the end he atrophies the membrane and says to us, 
‘« Blessed are your eyes, for they see.’’ Even of the 
glory of God in nature, it is no misuse of Scripture to 
say, ‘‘ Many prophets and kings and righteous men have 
desired to see what ye see, and have not seen it.’’ But 
if I have spoken chiefly of the dazzling light of scientific 
knowledge and of the aversion which many of our evan- 
gelical Friends show to it, I do not hesitate to say that 
there is also another direction, viz: the direction of the 


hesitate and recoil, and doubt and disbelieve, and limit 


the incoming of those rays of the Sun of righteousness | 


which bring healing from above. And what better thing 
can we wish for ourselves, and for our dear friends, than 
that in the view of the glory of God which is breaking 
upon thoughtful minds, or flooding with asea of glory 
the sacrificial spirits of His saints, we may all of us find 


our nictitating membranes permanently atrophied and lose | 


ourselves in light. 


IN LUNDY’S LAND. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

THe ‘‘Qaaker Settlement,’’ as it is stili called, centred 
at the meeting-house in the grove near the west branch 
of the Pequest. This house, of blue limestone, exists no 
longer, but its foundation (on which a truthful hand has 
scratched the date 1764) now supports a frame building 
with its gable and entrance towards the west; a school- 
house below, a non-Quaker meeting-house above. The 
ground about it is shaded mostly by white oaks, one of 
which, newly felled, we perceived must have been stand- 
ing when the boy Lundy frequented these sacred pre- 


BY 


cincts, and looked off upon the Allamuchy Mountain for | 


the last time, perhaps, when the certificate of removal to 
Ohio was granted him. 
old Friends’ burying-ground from the rear,—clambering 
the brick wall, we must confess, since we had failed to 
observe the main entrance. The spot is sadly neglected, 
with stones prostrate or out of plumb, with gruesome 
holes, but also with some sign of comparatively recent 
interment, and with fine un-Quakerlike monuments 
erected by a child in memory of David Lundy and Sarah 
his wife, contemporaries and kinsfolk of Benjamin’s. 
Other Lundy stones are there, with graves of Shotwell 
and Adams of the extinct Society. 

The records of this Society have found their way to 
Plainfield. Besides the family names already adduced, 
one meets with Hampton, Hance, Laing, Parker, Patter- 
son, Pound, Stockton, Willits, and many more now 
hardly to be met with in the Quaker settlement. One 
who turns the leaves may see how this denomination was 
not secure from weakness of the flesh; how here, as in 
Puritan New England, confession was entered on the 
minutes of those who had begun parentage before ex- 
changing vows of matrimony. 
England, confession generally condoned the offence ; 
thus, in 1798, a couple removing from Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, who had offered there 
** papers of acknowledgment,’’ laid this ‘‘ offering’’ and 
its reception as a sort of credentials before our Quaker 
Settlement,—‘‘ and they to become members of Hard- 
wick and Mendham Meeting,’’ runs the record. 
same year, ‘‘ Thomas Hance has married from amongst 
Friends by the assistance of a magistrate after being pre- 


From this grove we entered the | Pa ; ; 
| structure, two-storied in the gable, with an extension at 


a 7 


cautioned.’’ And the year before, ‘‘ Women Friends in- 


| formed (7. ¢., reported) that Hannah Housel, formerly 
cook, (but we know that Cook is meant), has gone out in 
marriage with a man not a member of our Society, by the 
assistance of a hireling priest, and on being treated with 
| she appeared in no state of contrition. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ible in Lundy’s Land. 


| the fact that one member has been retailing spirituous 
increment of Divine grace, in which we almost all of us | 





| left and in front of us lies the hamlet of Greensville. 


Jacob Lundy 
and Joseph Lundy are appointed to prepare an essay of 
testification against her for the approbation of next 
meeting.”’ 

The intemperate habit and the temperance conscience 
of the ‘‘ world’s people’’ of the period were also discern- 
In 1797 the minutes take note of 


liquors, one distils them for his own use, and some few 
use them in haying and at harvest. In 1800 it is re- 
marked with concern that one Friend keeps a tavern, 
while others enlarge their distilling. In 1798 


| was found guilty of dancing at a frolic; also of using 


profane and unbecoming language. The same year, 
‘*Qbed Willson has been active at military trainings,’’ 
which leads to the usual testification prepared by Joseph 
Lundy; and an offender in ‘‘training for military 
service ’’ is detected in 1805. 

It is three miles from the meeting-house to Lundy’s 


| birthplace, which must be sought in Sussex County, at 


Greensville, in Green township. The road marches 


| with the river Pequest for two-thirds of the way, when 
| it bends at a right angle northwesterly. 


We have crossed 
a low divide between the alluvial lands, covered with 


thriving farms, and a rugged glacial tract, more pictures- 
que if less fertile. To the right rises a fine, rather sheer 
ridge, clothed not too thickly with evergreens. To the 
It 
has, for our purpose, a far too modern look. The eye 
rests on no building that might have been Lundy’s birth- 
place,—that Lundy might have seen, perhaps. In truth, 
the house in which he saw the light is no longer standing. 
It was on the left of the road by which we have entered 
the village. A drawing from the description of it given 
by Eli Lundy, a cousin of Benjamin’s, is all that pre- 
serves the memory of it. A plain, unpainted frame 


the east end and a chimney at the west end, it presented 


| its long side to the road, and offered a door to the cold 
| blasts from northeast and northwest; to the south the 


out-buildings formed two sides of a quadrangle. The 
farm had passed, some sixty years ago, to Colonel John 
Drake, who had doubtless been ‘‘ active at military train- 
ings,’’ and was bought on his death by his son Samuel, 
who sold it to his brother-in-law, Timothy H. Cook. 
This owner in turn died, when Jacob Vass purchased the 


| estate, and at this writing it is the property of his widow 


| and his daughter (Mrs. Joseph Durling). 


| the home. 


Our pilgrimage, therefore, was but to the Land, not 
‘‘ Argos was there for Lundy,’’ was all that 
we could say. We turned our back on the quiet neigh- 
borhood in which the oldest inhabitant knew not Ben- 


| jamin, nor held in his crumbling memory any tradition 


| of the birthplace. 


As in Puritan New | 


| apostle of emancipation. 


We passed on our left, at the foot of 
the ridge which greeted us on entering, the little post- 
office of Lincoln,—a name substituted of late years for 
Greensville, and not inapt for the cradle of the forgotten 
We turned not at the bend 


| in the road, but traversed the lovely intervale of the 


Pequest in which the village of Tranquillity leads a 
smiling existence, under the shelter of Allamuchy Moun- 


_ tain; peaceful in its designation, if not strictly a part 


In the | 


of the Quaker Settlement. 


‘** Tranquillity! thou better name 
Than all the family of fame,” 











sings Coleridge. Fame was earned, and the inward | 
tranquillity, by Lundy; but his body never knew rest 
from the time he asked himself, ‘« What can I do?’’ to | 
redress the wrongs of the slave. This was in the year 
1816, at St. Clairsville, Ohio, when the saddler’s trade, 
which he had learned at Wheeling, Virginia, was making 
him aman of property, if not of independent means. 
Wheeling, as Lundy says, was ‘‘a great thoroughfare for | 
the traffickers in human flesh. Their coffles passed | 
through the place frequently. My heart was deeply 
grieved at the gross abomination ; I heard the wail of the 
captive ; I felt his pang of distress; and the iron en- 
tered my soul.’’ Hence the giving up of every worldly 
prospect, a stable home, the good repute of his fellow- 
countrymen, for the honor of being the first American to | 
lay aside all other business to plead the cause of the | 
oppressed. 

We spoke of Lundy’s fame; but how many of our 
readers will hear for the first time the name of him whose 
statue ought to be one of New Jersey’s two in the old 
Senate Chamber of the Ca. ‘tol at Washington, although | 
his very existence is igno.ed by most of our history 
writers for young and old, by most of our biographical 
dictionary-makers ! 

‘« He was not a good public speaker. His voice was 
too feeble, his utterance too rapid, to interest or inform 
an audience; yet he never spoke wholly in vain. In 
private life his habits were social and communicative, but | 
his infirmity of deafness rendered it difficult to engage 
with him in protracted conversation.’’ 

So testified at Lundy’s death the then editor of the 
Liberator, who heard him for the first time in Boston, on 
March 17, 1828, when his appeal to the clergymen 
present to organize an anti-slavery society was ‘‘ wholly 
in vain,’’ but to the layman [William Lloyd Garrison] 
was like a mandate from the Almighty. 
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THOUGHTS ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


‘« SILENT worship ’’ as used by Friends, I understand to 
mean, when the thoughts are withdrawn as much as may 
be from all temporal affairs, and centered upon God. 
It is striving for a preparation of heart, suitable for his 
Holy Spirit to dwell in. Though I believe it is applied 
exclusively to the assemblies of the people, when met to- 
gether, yet it does not necessarily follow, that at no other 
time or place we are prepared to receive the visitations of 
his love, if fully dedicated to his service. Have not 
Friends lost by placing too much dependence upon 
spiritual teaching in meeting, and not being sufficiently 
watchful to perceive such manifestations when engaged 
in theirdaily labors? Being in a ‘‘ passive ’’ state, there 
would be a preparation of heart to receive instruction, 
and a willingness to be obedient to its guidance. 
Alliance, Ohio. Enos HEACOCK. 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Those who wish to read some recent views on Silence 
in its relation to Worship would do well, I think, to 
read from the chapter on Worship in Caroline Stephen’s 
‘¢ Quaker Strongholds.’’ I will quote a few passages : 

‘«The connection between our practice of silence, 
and our belief in inspiration is, I think, obvious. How 
can we listen if we do not cease to speak? How can 
we receive while we maintain an incessant activity? It | 
is obvious that ‘a wise passiveness’ is essential to the | 
possibility of serving as channels for any divinely given 
utterance.’’ 


‘‘T can well understand the point of view of those 
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| conscience, or open to controversy. 


|} onment. 
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who believe that the majestic and time-hallowed words of 
such a Liturgy as the Anglican affords the nearest possible 
public approach to a worthy manner of public worship. 


| I can even understand, though with less of sympathy, 


the feelings of those who dread lest the utterances of their 


| untutored fellow-worshippers should disturb their own 


endeavors to attain to a devotional frame of mind. But 
though, for these and other reasons, I am prepared to ad- 


| mit that the extreme of simplicity and freedom maintained 


in Our Own meetings might not prove helpful to every 
one, and though I have no desire to conceal the too 
obvious fact that we continually fall very far short of our 


| ideal, I yet must avow my own conviction that [the 


Friends’ ] ideal of public worship is the purest which has 
ever been recognized, and also that it is practically 
identical with that which seems to have deen recognized 
in the days of the apostles. I further believe that there 
are many, in these days especially, to whom it is the one 


| manner of worship which is still practically possible, as 
| being absolutely free from anything entangling to the 


It seeins 
to me that nothing but silence can heal the wounds made 
by disputations in the region of the unseen. No external 
help, at any rate, has ever in my own experience proved 
so penetratingly efficacious as the habit of joining in a 
public worship based upon silence. Its primary attraction 


| for me was in the fact that it pledged me to nothing, and 


left me altogether undisturbed to seek for help in my own 
way. But before long I began to be aware that the united 
and prolonged silence had a far more direct and powerful 
effect than this. They soon began to exercise a strangely 
subduing and softening effect upon my mind. There 
used, after a while, to come upon me a deep sense of awe, 
as we sat together and waited—for what? In my heart 
of hearts I knew in whose Name we were met together, 
and who was truly in the midst of us. Never before had 
his influence revealed itself to me withso much power as 
in those quiet assemblies.’’ R. 


‘¢ Few REAaALty CiviLtizep!’’—The Norfolk (Va.), 
Pilot, ina recent issue, says: The Friends, or Quakers 
of Loudoun county have petitioned the General Assembly 
for the abolition of capital punishment. We are inclined 
to think, sometimes, that death should not be inflicted as 
a punishment by a civilized and Christian people; but 
also, sometimes, we feel that death is the only adequate 
penalty for some offenses, and that anything less would 
encourage them. At any rate, as few of us are really 
civilized or Christian, except in name, to abolish the 
death penalty just now would surely increase lynching. 
When nations abolish war, and men begin to love one 
another, working together for the common good, capital 
offenses and capital punishment will be abolished together. 





AH! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year ? 
— Tennyson. 





Every young life has a right to an intellectual envir- 
What fresh air is to the plant, the domestic at- 
mosphere is to the child, and in proportion to its over- 
whelming importance is the emphasis of the obligation. 
You are obliged to give this strange, new life, created by 
your will, the fairest, choicest setting. Your best self 
must be called forth, your highest instincts must reveal 
themselves. The home must be not alone the shelter of 
the body, but the cradle of the mind.— Zhe Jewish Voice. 
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PROFESSOR HARRIS AND ELIAS HICKS. 
In the extracts which we print elsewhere from the paper 
of Professor J. Rendel Harris, read at the Manchester 
Elias Hicks as ‘‘a 
with a quotation from one of his 
sermons, and some remarks upon the views contained in 


Conference, there is a reference to 
famous theologian,”’ 


it. The reference is not unkind, nor the criticism ad- 
vanced, we think, in a hostile spirit, yet we cannot feel 
satisfied to let either pass without some comment. 

To classify Elias Hicks as a theologian, and even des- 
ignate him as a ‘‘ famous’’ one, will strike most of those 
It 


that at the distance of nearly three-quarters of a century 


acquainted with his life with some surprise. 


jeunes, Lyeta H. Hatt, Racuse W. Hiniscam, | point raised isnot whether E. H. was ‘‘ unscriptural,’’— 


| acriticism which appears untenable, since he was citing 





than his critic, and while we dissent with all due respect 
for the scholarship of the latter, we nevertheless offer our 


view of the case in confidence of its truth. The main 


| the Scriptural account as it is recorded, —nor whether he 


should have been acquainted early in the 19th century 
with the conclusions accepted by many half a century 
later concerning Evolution, but instead of these, whether 
the love of God is manifested equally to all his children. 
This, we say, is the main point. Professor Harris 
apparently rejects the idea, as being completely dis- 


proved by experience and observation. Scientific study 


| of the world, he declares, confutes such false theology. 


To be called on to believe, he says, in the face of history, 


| that God’s manifestation of love to his creatures is equal 
| and indiscriminate, would lead a person who desiied to 
| be consistent to a denial of God’s love altogether. 


is true | 
| John: 


from his exit, the events of his closing period fix our | 


attention, but it must be remembered that he was eighty- 
two years old when he died, and that the doctrinal con- 
troversies with which his name has been—unduly— 
associated relate to less than ten years of that long period. 
He bean his ministry at twenty-seven, and for over 
forty years was known simply as a preacher. A preacher 
he continued to be, and it was from the power of his 
religious communications that his influence mainly arose. 
His doctrine was simple ; it was the outcome of a mind, 
—enlightened, as he believed, by a higher power,—which 
had remarkable natural vigor, but no scholastic training. 
He would have disclaimed most emphatically the title of 
theologian. 

his point, however, we do not need to dwell upon ; 
The 
passage in the sermon to which Professor Harris refers is 
brief, and may be repeated here. 


itis, by comparison with the other, unimportant. 


Elias Hicks is quoted 
as saying : 

‘* God never made any distinction in the manifesta- 
tion of his love to his rational creatures. He has placed 
every son and daughter of Adam on the same ground, 
and in the same condition that our first parents were in. 
For every child must come clean out of the hands of God.”’ 

For the these views which Prof. Harris 


rebuttal of 


be 
modern thinker,’’ we refer the reader to his paper. 
also speaks of them as 
H. 


but 


thinks would ‘‘a proper answer, the answer of any 


He 
‘* false theology,’’ and says E. 
‘‘ was wrong, not merely because he was unscriptural, 
because he was unscientific. 


Evolution,’’ he adds, ‘* would have saved him all 


that 
false doctrine.”’ 

Out of the many things which arise to be said on 
these judgments of Prof. Harris, we content ourselves 
Primarily, and principally, Elias Hicks 


seems to us more nearly right and sound, at this point, 


with a very few 


| he will thus be partial and unjust ? 


| scientific observation, that such is the case. 


Here, then, is the issue. E. H. was preaching from 
that ground on which the Society of Friends, we sup- 
pose, everywhere stands,—that signified in the words of 
‘¢ God is love.’’ If He is thus loving, if Love is 
his supreme attribute, is it thinkable that he will mani- 
fest this love unequally, and tvith discrimination ?—that 
If we understand 
Professor Harris, he assumes it as a definite and not dis- 
putable conclusion of the ‘‘ modern thinker,”’ based upon 
He seems 


| thus to do precisely what he supposes himself to avoid, — 


to lead up to the conclusion that God is mot Love. Let 
us, then, ask where is the scientific evidence that the All- 
Father is less loving to some of his children than he is to 
others? It must be drawn from present observation, or 
from past history, or both. In what scales of judgment 


shall the testimony be weighed when found? Who is to 


| say that the life experience of this person or that, this 


| demands the Saint of Amesbury. 


| another. 


A little knowledge of | 


tribe or that, this nation or that, has been less or more 
the object of God’s loving concern ? 
‘* Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? ”’ 

Who, indeed? To us 
it may seem that God manifests more love to one than to 
But is it ¢r7we? Absolute certainty on such a 
point would require of us a knowledge not finite, but In- 
We know not the Eternal purpose. Our faith 
recognizes the truth of the apostle’s emphatic declara- 
it. Scientific conclusions 
which apparently beat against that rock are no doubt 
pseudo-science. 

One more point may be referred to, very briefly. 


finite. 


tion. We must rest upon 


Not only, says Professor Harris, has the human family 
‘* evolved out of lower forms of life,’’ but it is also, ‘‘ the 
victim of heredity.’’ In other words, the child is not 
born innocent, but inherits the tendencies of its parents 
to evil. Elias Hicks had said that ‘‘ every child must 


come clean out of the hands of God.’’ 


Suppose we 


| admit all that the theory of heredity can fairly claim, 


| pure ? 


does it contradict this? Is not the soul of the infant 


Are inherited traits to be identified with the 
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principle of life ere the iin: basen ?—a vibualede, 
let us add, from which the scientific man falls back, ad- 
mitting it beyond his explanation. The Divine Power 
which is in and over all is not subject to human heredity, 
is it? The simple, but broad sentence of the preacher 
seems to us unimpugnable. God surely imprints his 
miracle of life with no uncleanness. 

NOTES. 


WE gave some months ago, in paragraphs under the heading of Edi- 


torial Notes, some facts about a remarkable sect of religious and 
peaceful people in Russia, the Dukhobortzi. It was intimated in 
some of the accounts given of them in England that their origin might 
be due to the preaching of Stephen Grellet, who visited Russia early 
in the present century. A correspondent of the British Friend, how- 


; 
| 
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of the Arch street body, and a man of fine character and good abili- 
ties. He sustained a stroke of apoplexy on the 11th instant, 
conversing with a visitor in the office of the hospital. 


while 


THE English Friends’ newspapers have expressed deep grief over 
word from Madagascar that two of the missionaries sent out by the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission organization, William and Lucy S. Johnson, 
were, with their little daughter, killed by the natives at Arivonimamo, 
on the 22d of Eleventh month. A brief cablegram announcing the 
event was received promptly in London, but full details were still 
wanting, at the latest date of the English newspapers so far received 


| by us. 


| the Colored Schools, we state that it is No. 3 


To the Friend who suggests that the address of Anna M. Jackson 
be given, for the use of those who may wish to forward her funds for 
35 West 18th street, New 


| York city. 


ever, states that they date at least as far back as 1768, and it appears 


that the first of them were three Cossacks of the Don, (the military 
colonists placed in the region of the Don, to repel the attacks of the 
Tartars), 
tians cannot take an oath. No foreign influence of any sort appears 
to have been brought to bear upon them. The movement was purely 


a Russian one as to nationality. This testimony against war had 


“who obtained a copy of the Scriptures, and studying it | 


closely came to the conclusion that all war is wrong, and that Chris- | correction. 


gradually lapsed ; but through the influence of one of Count Tolstoi’s 


friends on some of the Dukhobortzi they came back to their old foun- 
dation. Along with this, however, they took up the Tolstoi view that 
all government of every sort is wrong; and they have considerably 
added to their difficulties by so doing.” 


” 


‘IT is a pity, 
the statement that they were founded by a Friend. Stephen Grellet, 
as it appears, is the last man who should be credited with it. The de- 
partures they made from orthodoxy, as he understood it, grieved him 
greatly, caused him a sleepless night, and led him to return to them, 
and occupy their meeting with a long address, they entreating him to 
stop and go into the house. 
worship they have evolved is extremely interesting. There is no 
ritual and no preaching, but a worship breathing love and human 
kindness in much simplicity. 
liberty of the spirit’ 
nor apparently a legal bond for marriages, which are, however, in 
practice, loyally and faithfully adhered to, with or without formalities ; 
their family life is conspicuously beautiful. The meeting Stephen 
Grellet attended was held in the open air; they stood in a great circle, 
men and women separately, and whilst the singing of Psalms was 
going on, each man and boy kissed the one next him three times ; and 
then the women and girls did the same to one another, the whole oc- 
cupying about an hour.” 


so far that they have no stated time for meetings ; 


WE have received the second number of a new journal devoted to 
Friends, Zhe Advocate of Truth. 
Pasadena, Chester county, Pa., 


It is to be issued monthly at 
and the editor, a paragraph in this 
issue states, is Jacob Dingee, of Sadsburyville. A sub-heading to the 
paper states that it is ‘* designed to aid in reviving the ancient faith and 
practice of Friends or Quakers, by assisting in setting forth and up- 
holding their doctrines and testimonies, they being the apostolic teach- 
ings or doctrines revived.’’ The contents are earnest, and intended, 
as we infer, to restore an ‘‘ old-fashioned Quakerism.’”’ They are, 
speaking generally, and subject, perhaps, to some reservations, sound 
and edifying. One of the leading articles is entitled ‘‘ Christ the 
Light of the World; His Life (His Spirit in Man) Man’s Light or 
Internal Illumination ’’; another points out that the Bible is not 
** The Word.” 


JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS, who has been for about four years 
steward of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in this city, and previously to 


says the British Friend, ‘‘ that we have to give up | 


| 17 Jefferson avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Hanna A. Platt, whose communication on the First-day School 
Lessons was printed Twelfth month 21, is a resident of Washington 
(State). not Wisconsin, as was printed. “ As I do not wish my Eastern 
friends to be mistaken as to my location,’’ she says, she suggests the 
The little poem, ‘‘ Parting,” printed in a recent issue as by an un- 
known author, is attributed, a correspondent advises us, to Coventry 
Patmore, the English poet. 


BIRTHS. 
FRENCH.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 18, 1895, to Richard 
Abbott and Emily Walton French, a daughter, named Eleanor Lukens. 


MARRIAGES. 


CARVER—MILLER. —At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
First month 15, 1896, under the 


care of New York Monthly Meeting, D. Frederic Carver and 


| Carolyn A. Miller, daughter of the late Henry W. and Elizabeth D. 


The account he gives of the form of | 


Leonard M., son of William F., 


Miller. 


DEATHS. 
CAMP.—In Trenton, N. J., on Third-day, First month 7, 1896, 
Jr., and Florence M. Camp, and 


| grandson of Abel Mahan, in the 5th year of his age. 


They have carried the idea of ‘ the | 


COOPER.—At Baltimore, Md., First month 11, 1896, Jane C. 


Cooper, aged 82 years; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


Interment at Gwynedd, on the 15th. 
EVES.—At his residence near Millville, Pa., Tenth month 28, 


1895, of typhoid fever, Chandlee R. Eves, aged 46 years, 5 months, 


| and 13 days. 


He was the youngest child of the late George F. and Louisa Eves, 


| anda birthright member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 


Millville, Pa. A widow, three daughters, and one son survive him. * 
HOPKINS.—On the morning of First month 8, 1896, at her 

home with her son-in-law, Thomas W. Stapler, near Newtown, Bucks 

county, Pa., Hetty A. Hopkins, in the 78th year of her age; a mem- 


| ber of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Funeral from the residence of her son, Isaac Francis Hopkins, 1502 
Diamond street, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 11th inst. Inter 


| ment at Fair Hill. 


| not in the spirit of it. 


Hers was a life of quiet home retirement: living in the world, but 


So closely did she walk with her Master that her 


| whole life told of his presence with her, pouring out, as it did, upon 
| all with whom she came in contact, that fragrance which comes from 


a life that is hid with Christ in God. 

Truly was she one of the King’s daughters, —‘‘ all beautiful with 
in, full of sympathy, humility, tenderness, patience, gentleness, and 
true motherly love, and possessing a rich degree of compassion for 
those who were unfortunate in life, frequently quoting the lines, 
‘ Deal gently with the evening.’ ”’ 

She knew that her illness, pneumonia, was of a very serious na- 
ture, but said “ it did not distress her, she only prayed that she might 
be spared much suffering,’ which wish was most graciously granted. 
She was ill but a few days, during which time she bore her suflering 
with that patience which was always characteristic of her, saying the 
Father had been with her through life and would be with her to the 


| end,—assuring us there was nothing in the way,—and thus the close 


, z | of her life was peaceful and beautiful. 
that was superintendent of Westtown School, died on the 16th, aged | 


64 years. His home was in Burlington county, N. J.; he wasa Friend ' 


In parting with such a tenderly beloved mother,—one whose coun- 
sel was ever freely and wisely given,—our hearts are indeed sorrowing : 
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| 
but in the assurance that she is now partaking of that inheritance | 
promised to the pure in heart, we are greatly comforted. A measure | 
of the same peace that passeth understanding, and which abode with 
her all through life, has been vouchsafed to us in our loneliness and 
we are favored to rest under a stillness and resignation that we know 
is of the Father. H. 

LELAND.—At her residence near Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., 
of pneumonia, on the 12th of First month, 1896, Phebe A. Leland, 
aged 59 years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Haddonfield, N. J., First month 17, 1896, 
John H. Lippincott, in his 80th year. 

MARIS.—At the residence of Samuel B. Bartram, Lansdowne, 
Pa., Hannah G , widow of Caleb J. Maris, in her 87th year; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Willistown. 


MARPLE.—At Bustleton, Philadelphia, First month 12, 1896, 


after much suffering, John 5 Marple, in his 60th year; a member of cumstance that the people of Palestine in Peter’s day 


the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Frankford. 

PATTON.—Suddenly, in Millville, Pa., Twelfth month 26, 1895, 
Mary M., wife of Dr. J. B. Patton, and daughter of James and the late 
Abigail Masters. 

She had called at her son’s home and crossed the street to see a 
cousin, fell as she reached the steps, and expired in a few minutes. 
She was an exemplary member of the other body of Friends, had at- 


tended our half-yearly meeting the week previous, and expressed the | , 
| dead language, as the Greek and the Latin are to-day to 
| the people of Greece and Italy. 

Philadelphia, Joseph Lovering, son of Henry, Jr., and Susan Lovering | 


pleasure and comfort it had given her. vd 


PEMBERTON.— On First month 18, 1896, at 1206 Spruce street, 


Pemberton, aged nine months and twelve days. 
Interment private. 


THOMAS.—In Philadelphia, First month 16, 1896, after a pro 


late Samuel Thomas, in his 71st year; a member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. 


TOMPKINS.—At the residence of her nephew, James H. Vail, 
Ruxton, Baltimore, Md., Eleventh month 19, 1895, Caroline S. 
Tompkins ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., daughter of Josiah H. and Deborah Haight Quinby, 
of Nine Partners. 


WILLIAMS.—In Philadelphia, First month 16, 1896, of apoplexy, 
Jonathan G. Williams, in his 66th year, formerly for ten years Super- 
intendent of Westtown Boarding School, but for over four years past 
Steward of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


THERE is a voice, unheard by the natural ear, which 
speaks to human beings louder than the buzz of social 
conversation, louder than the tumult of the market-place, 
or even the roar of cannon in battle. It is a voice which 
the deaf can hear, and which the strongest of men can- 
not destroy. It is called ‘the still, small voice,’’ but 
its stillness and smallness are really the elements of its 
greatness and power. All men have heard it, though all 
have not understood it nor yielded to its demands.— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


AFTER long years work is visible. In agriculture you 
cannot see the growth. Pass that country two months 
after, and there is a difference. We acquire firmness and 
experience incessantly. Every action, every word, every 
meal, is part of our trial and our discipline. We are 
assuredly ripening or else blighting. We are not con- 
scious of those changes which go on quietly and gradually 
in the soul. We only count the shocks in our journey. 
Ambitions die, grace grows, and life goes on.— Frederick 


Hu i Robertson 


He that is honest and earnest and speaks and pleads 
honestly and earnestly needs no novelty to attract and to 
keep the people. Sincerity is the magnet that draws 
them. Truth is the chain that keeps them. Reverence 
is the light that shines them home better citizens, and 
brings them back again better men and better women.— 
Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 


| obeys. 
tracted illness, Edward Thomas, formerly of Torresdale, son of the | stone. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 5.—SECOND MONTH 2, 1896. 
PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 


| GoLpEN ‘lexT.—Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 


unto you rather than unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but 
speak the things which we saw and heard.—Acts 4: 19. 


Scripture Reading: Acts4: 13-22. 
HISTORICAL. : 
Our lesson introduces two characters, Peter and John, 
both formerly disciples of Jesus. Peter’s full name wa 


| Simon Peter, and by that name we find frequent mention 


of him in the New Testament. Jesus always called him 


| Simon, and Paul speaks of him by still a third name, 


Cephas. This multiplicity of names is due to the cir- 


used several languages. The language most in use was 


| the Aramaic, the common language of all the Syrian 


people. This was the language of conversation. Learned 


| men and writers did not use it, but wrote either in 


Hebrew or Greek. Generally the Greek was used by 
them, and only the rabbis and the priests used the He- 
brew. To most of the Jews the Hebrew had become a 


The name Simon (or its extended form, Simeon or 
Symeon, which is used to designate Peter by James, in 
Acts 15: 14) is Hebrew, and means one that hears or 
The name Peter is Greek, and means a rock or 
The name Cephas is Aramaic and has the same 
meaning as Peter. 

Peter and John were natives of Galilee, and were 


| doubtless acquaintances from childhood, Peter and his 
| brother Andrew, John and his brother James, being 


fishermen who followed their calling on the Sea of Gali- 
lee, where Jesus invited them to join with him in pro- 
claiming the glad tidings. (See Matt. 4: 18-22.) Peter 
especially had been an intimate friend of Jesus, and it 
was at his house in Capernaum that Jesus found a home, 
when he returned from a missionary journey, as we are 
told by three of the Apostolic writers. 

A few brief sentences in Matthew and Mark ( Matt. 
26: 32; 28: 7; Mark 14: 28; 16: 7) inform us that 
after the crucifixion the disciples fled to Galilee, but for 
how long a time they remained there we have no way of 
deiermining. The Book of Acts introduces us to a com- 
munity of followers of the new gospel who had gathered 
about Jerusalem, and prominent among them we find 
Peter and John, also James the brother of Jesus. It 
would appear that Peter and John went up to the temple 
‘*at the hour of prayer’’ every day, and that from the 
porch of the temple they preached to the people, who 
gathered in great multitudes to hear them. It is not sur- 
prising that this was a very objectionable matter to the 
priests and the Sadducees. They who had hadso recently 
condemned to death and had crucified the leader of the 
new sect, because of his heretical teaching, could cer- 
tainly not permit his disciples to preach the new faith 
within the shadow of their own holy temple. And so 
the Sanhedrin, the Jewish supreme court, made up of the 
high priests, the elders, and the most distinguished 
scribes and Sadducees, was hurriedly called together and 
Peter and John were summoned to appear before them. 
Peter knew well the power of this body. Not many years 
before had he followed at a distance (see Matt. 26: 58) 
his Master, who was brought for trial before the same 
tribunal. He had been an eye-witness of that trial. He 
knew how pitiless were the judges then. There was little 
to hope of mercy now. Was he not promulgating the 
same seditious views that brought sentence of death upon 
his beloved Master? In that sad hour fear had taken 
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possession of him. 
even denied that he had ever known Jesus. 
taken an oath that he did not know him. But he would 
not deny him now. ‘‘ By what power, or in what name 
have you done this?’’ demanded the high priests. Not 
a moment did Peter falter in his answer: ‘‘ In the name 
of Jesus Christ, of Nazareth, whom ye crucified,’’ he re- 
plied. Bold as was the reply, the Sanhedrin did not 
dare to condemn him. Since the death of Jesus many had 
come to believe in him. Thousands in Jerusalem had 
embraced the new faith. And so the judges consulted as 
to what they should do. ‘‘ That it spread no further 
among the people ’’ they said, ‘‘ 1-t us threaten them,”’ 
and so they ‘‘ charged them not to speak at all nor teach 
in the name of Jesus.’ And then came from both Peter 
and John, in reply, the noble language of the Golden 
Text: ‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you rather than unto God, judge ye: for 
we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard.”’ 
TEACHING. 

The teaching is so obvious that it needs no extended 
exposition. Every person can recall some moment when 
a decision had to be made whether to obey God or man, 
to make the choice ‘‘ In the strife of truth and falsehood, 
for the good or evil side.’” Happy are we if we follow 
the example of Peter. 


Aye, he had 


LESSON NOTES. 

Peter’s former weakness was now, by the gift of 
heaven, his great strength. Thus does God fulfil our de- 
sires by rounding out our great want and emptiness with 
his fullness and power. The Christ in the soul hides 
himself within or behind the very defect in our individual 
natures which we most detest or fear. Nor can we find 
him until we are brave enough to face that inward foe in 


tine giant, knowing that with courage our weakness is 
stronger than the greatest strength of evil. For courage 
is the grasp of the heart upon the strong arm of God, 
which never fails those who trust in it. 

It is a most encouraging assurance that is given us by 
Peter’s newly-developed boldness for the name of Jesus. 


Who is more frail than Peter was in the hour of tempta- | 


tion? Who has ever been more truly penitent, has more 
sincerely hated his fault, wept more bitter tears over the 
weakness of the good within him ? 


was filled out and made whole. 


need, filled through faith and obedience, by Divine 
wealth of goodness. 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. All depth and richness 
and fullness of blessing waits for those who confess to 
God their need of him in prayer. For our weakness and 
poverty of spirit are so certain to be filled, good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together and running over 
with the Divine fullness, that they are his very promise of 
happy days to come. 

We who would be of the church of Christ must obey 
the voice within, still and small though it be, rather than 
the commandments of men; and it is wonderful how 
clearly the voice speaks if we choose to follow its lead- 
ings. By hearkening unto God we come to know his 
voice from the voices of the world, and are assured and 
at peace in the path in which we are led by it: no matter 
for stones or thorns, or pitfalls even, for we are protected. 
Sometimes it is merely an indistinct impression, again a 
very vivid impression, and again there come actual 
words into the mind, as distinct as though written or 
spoken. 


He had remained silent. He had | 


| comforting faith of ours. 





With men such as Peterand John, used to hearkening 
unto God, it was impossible that they should not each— 
‘« with hand and body and blood 
Make his bosom counsel good.” 
Being given the very Spirit of truth for a possession, 
they were constrained to utter its teachings and nothing 
beside. They could but speak the things which they saw 
and heard. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOME THOUGHTS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


As an interested reader of this valuable paper, I find it 
full of much that tends to strengthen us in our beautful 
faith of the ‘‘ Christ within.’’ I think the papers and 
discussions are often able and helpful, and we have cause 
to feel encouraged that our principles are gaining ground 
instead of losing. It should be the aim of every true 
Friend to help a little in this great work of calling others 
to the glorious light of Christ, the fatherhood of God, 
and brotherhood of man. YetI fear that as a Society we 
are not doing all that might be done to promote our ad- 
vancement. We do not always show by our actions this 
We do not always act as fol- 
lowers and friends of the meek and lowly Jesus. Are 
we not guilty at times of standing aloof from our brethren, 
wrapping our garments about us with complaisance, care- 
less about offering the helping hand to those who might 
be induced to give thought to our view, were they en- 
couraged to do so? Friends as a body are possessed with 
an abundance of this world’s goods. [This is, we fear, 
often much overestimated. Most of our Friends are in 
moderate circumstances.—-EDs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL.] Can it be that we are allowing pride to creep in 
with this feeling of self-sufficiency and reserve, that holds 


| us aloof from the stranger within our gates? 
the faith with which the stripling David faced the Philis- | 


These have been some of the thoughts that have come 
to my mind since hearing the following facts. An in- 
teresting family, including several young daughters, 
moved from their country home to reside in the city, in 
order that they might all be self-supporting without being 
separated. Living near the meeting-house, and having 
always attended Friends’ meeting, though not members, 
they began to assemble there on First-days with Friends. 


| They were spoken to and treated not unkindly, but no 
| special notice was ever taken of them. 
Yet when the gift of | 
God came upon him his want was supplied, his nature | society. 
| bers of it became interested in this family, and invited 
Upon this rock has Christ built his church ; human | 


No Friend ever 
They naturally wanted 
A church was near by, also. The young mem- 


called on them, or invited them. 


them to their services, and made them feel at home. 


| They liked the minister, and the result was they joined 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for | 


the church, and are actively engaged in good works 
therein. When I visited these kind friends I did not 


| blame them that they had gone to labor where they found 


encouragement, and were appreciated; but I did feel 
sorry that through lack of kind and helpful words and 
sisterly attention our Society had lost a number of mem- 
bers who could have done such good work for us. 

Might not this be one cause of our not holding on to 
our own and bringing more into our fold? Some one 
has said: ‘‘Is any miserliness so mean as that which 
holds loving words in the heart unspoken when dear lives 
are starving close beside us which our words would save 
and feed? Use your gift of speech to give comfort, joy, 
cheer, and hope to all about you. Use it to encourage 
the disheartened, to warn those who are treading in paths 
of danger, to inspire the indolent with holy motives, to 
kindle the fires of heavenly aspirations on cold heart 
altars.’’ 

Let us then remember, dear Friends, that charity 


' does not always consist in giving gifts unto the poor. 





There are other things for us to do for Love’s sake, and 
we will find them if we seek for them. 
‘ The bread that bringeth strength I want to give, 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live; 
I want to help the fainting day by day, 
I'm sure I shall not pass again this way.’’ 


THE LESSON LEAF QUESTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I HAVE read in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of First 
month 18, a communication of I. R., Conshokocken, 
Pa., on the subject of the ‘* International Lesson Leaves,’’ 
and I feel free to say, I fully approve of the views of the 
writer on the subject. Ever since the present system has 
been adopted I have been entirely satisfied, and trust that 
the committee who have so ably carried on the good 
work, may not take a ‘‘ backward step,’’ but continue 
their worthy efforts. 

hope one more signature added to the list may not 
be in vain ba fe. F 

Ma 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| have been deeply interested in the discussion in the 
paper relative to Friends’ Lesson Leaves, and whilst we 
use and highly prize them, yet I think I have ever thought 
that it was not a wise move when the committee cut loose 
.from the International Series. It savors too much of 
‘* Stand by thyself, 1 am more holy than thou,’’ and I 
believe many of other denominations so view it. I was 
pleased with the article from H. A. Platt, in the paper of 
Twelfth month 21, having had a like experience, and I 
judge, from her remarks, that she is one of that class of 
isolated Friends to whom the editorial, in the same 
refers. My spirit goes out in sympathy for such, 
whom are thus scattered from no fault of their 
, and others, a large number, because they were not 
to buy homes in reach of the body of the Society. 
['o people somewhat similar to these was the Master sent, 
and shall we stand aloof when they ask for bread, and 
say we have meat for the strong, but no milk for the 
scattered babes? The larger meetings want the lessons 
thus and so; let the little ones take care of themselves. 
[This appears to us undeserved reproach upon the ‘ larger 
meetings ;’’ they have certainly no feeling but that of 
kind and anxious consideration for the isolated Friends. 
—EpiTors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

Now I am fully of the opinion that aside from the 
benefit that others, not of our fold, would derive from our 
holding up the | it, on the International 

there are but few, even of the larger schools, 
especially among the youth, who would not be edified 
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being brought in contact with error? Can we answe- 

clear of the sin of omission if we shrink from the com 

mand to ‘‘ teach all nations,’’ co-working with ‘‘ the 

manifestations of the spirit, which is given to every man 

to profit withal.’’ T. H. TRUEBLOOD. 
Hitchcock, L[nd. 


FROM THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 

Letter to Samuel B. Haines, Treasurer New York Yearly Meet- 

ing’s Committee on the Colored People. 
DEAR FRIEND: Even under the shadow of a great loss 
and deep sorrow life’s duties must still go on. In my 
thirty years’ service I never had a Principal who was 
such a sure helper. With all her powers consecrated to 
the Master’s work,—and such rare powers,—she advanced 
steadily in the position she held here. She not only had 
ability to grasp every line of work, but her pen and in- 
fluence were wonderful. Last summer she raised eleven 
hundred dollars to pay the two extra teachers we so much 
needed. Sixty barrels came last year through her efforts. 
In the fall she felt she must go north and raise the money 
for two things,—a large book bill and a thousand dollars 
for the farm. She would have done it had she lived. 
Her winning ways and modest unfolding of facts could 
not be resisted. A wealthy lady of Boston, who had 
invitations out for a parlor meeting for her, wrote me 
in great sympathy: ‘‘I had pleased myself thinking how 
these rooms full of people would be surprised and cap- 
tured when that sweet young girl rose to plead for the 
cause she had so much at heart.”’ 

Her loss here, and the sudden blight to the funds 
needed to go on with our farm house, staggers us almost 
foratime. We feel if ever our friends needed to stand 
by us it is now, for the plans had been made for the year’s 
work, and change would be very detrimental to the 
school. Our farmer comes from Tuskegee, (the Booker 
Washington School), next week, where he has been 
studying the best methods of farming, and we are so 
anxious to get the house up that he may take students 
there and teach them. It is to be one of our most im 
portant industries, and she saw the necessity of help in 
this line ; it was one reason she was going to work for it. 
A Higher Hand has lifted her up, we see and feel the 
great empty places, yet her example pushes on through 
us. Sincerely thy friend, 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Atken S. C., First month 14. 

Dr. BRINTON ON THE ORIGIN OF THE Race.—The 
closing lecture by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton in the Univer- 
sity Archeological Association’s course was delivered last 
week. It was on ‘‘ Similarities of Culture.’’ He re- 
viewed the theories respecting the origin of man, stating 
that a favorite idea had been that there were different 
species of men. While slavery existed the negro was 
claimed to be of a different species. Modern science 
shows that there are no races of men ; that all, white, 
red, and black, belong to one race, and but slight 
variations of a single specie. He quoted the dictum 
of Apostle Paul at Athens as being essentially the 
modern view, and stated that the tendency is now to re- 
gard man as having originated from one centre. The 
remains of man are found to the south of the 
Alps and the Himalayas. Thesimilarity of language was 
pyinted out in support of the theory of the essential 
unity of mankind ; the uniformity of his mental life and 
productions reviewed, and passing to the arts, the speaker 
presented a long series of parallels, illustrated by objects 
from the Museum, from widely separated tribes, between 
whom there could have been no immediate contact. 
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A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


FIRST MONTH 12, 1896.—The winter behavior of the 
common song sparrow is peculiar. I watched a pair of 
them this morning among some briers. They behaved 
like a couple of brown rats, running about (hopping) 
from place to place and using their wings but little. 
They are easily known by their streaked and stripped ap- 
pearance, with alwaysa breast spot of darker appearance. 

Granted a cheerful morning and the song sparrow 
breaks out even in winter with a lively song; but the 
birds mostly feed in silence at this time of year. Usu- 
ally only a pair are associated, and they are so quiet that 
their presence is often overlooked. 

To-day’s short walk over the hills shows where a 
chocolate-colored pigeon had been struck and killed by a 
hawk, and where a pole-backed woodpecker was making 
a morning meal among some maple branches. The 
pigeon was plainly indicated by its feathers; the agency 
of the hawk is presumptive. The white stripe running 
lengthwise upon the back of the woodpecker showed its 
place to be among the ‘‘ pole backs.’’ There are some 
woodpeckers with black backs barred crosswise with 
white which are inaclass called ‘‘ ladder backs,’’ but the 
one species possible here is said to be rare. The bird of 
to-day was the common, active, little downy woodpecker 
—a male, as shown by his red cap. Not a bit of harm 
do any of these little so-called ‘‘sapsuckers’’ inflict 
upon the trees. ox 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE CINCINNATI MEETING PROPERTY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I wRITE to correct an error which occurs in the article 
published in your paper of the 11th inst., entitled ‘‘ The 
Friends’ Meeting-House at Cincinnati.’’ The price bid 
at the sale by J. J. Sullivan was $16,000, and, as stated, 
it was re-sold by him to C. Kahn, within six months for 
$25,000, being an advance of $9,000 

[ was a resident of Cincinnati during the year 1859, 
when the ‘‘ new house’’ was erected, and I was a small 
contributor to the building fund. The late Jason Evans 
was no doubt much the larger subscriber to that fund. 
‘* Dear Aunt Ann Tucker’’ sat at the head of the meet- 
ing at that time. We assembled that summer in the old 
hewn-log meeting-house, while the walls of the new brick 
house were being raised about it, aud the old structure 
was not removed until the new house was roofed. This 
was done that the title to the property should be secured 
to our branch of the Society. 

The upper or second story of the new house was util- 
ized as a school room, where John Talbott was the teacher. 
Waynesville, Ohio. 5. Be Si 
“JOSIAH FLYNT.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Observing the article, ‘‘ Children on the Road,’’ (in 
the issue First month 4), by Josiah Flynt, it occurs to me 
to say, as information which may interest your readers, 
that the writer is J. F. Willard, a nephew of Frances E. 
Willard, son of her brother John. The family home is 
in Berlin, Germany. His series of articles on ‘* Tramp 
Life in Germany,’’ published in the Century some years 
ag®, will be recalled. In 1893 I was staying at the same 
house with him in the Catskill Mountains. His sister, 
Katharine Willard, (a friend of the wife of President 
Cleveland), was with him part of the time. He writes 
his articles on the Tramps under the pen-name of ‘* Josiah 
Flynt.’’ F. 


First month 11, 1896. 


_ FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Notes furnished us recently 
state that the total enrollment for the present school year to date is 
eighty, of which number forty-six are boarding pupils. At the same 
time last year the enrollment was sixty-six, of which number thirty- 
seven were boarding pupils. While the upper classes are all compara- 
tively large, the lower classes are very satisfactory in size and work. 
A number of inquiries are already coming in about entries for next 
fall. 

As the school-room is practically full, the desks being closely 
placed, and the dining-rooms, including the one added this last year, 
are full, arrangements are making for iacreased accommodation for the 
school. Plans are nearly completed for the erection of a large three- 
story cottage to be used as a home for the principal's family, a portion 
of the teachers, and some forty boys. The other teachers and the girls 
will occupy some of the present quarters until another cottage is erected. 
It is proposed to begin the erection of the school building early in the 
spring, and have it ready for occupation a few weeks before school 
opens in the fall. The architect, Morgan Bunting, 1215 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, has plans and specifications nearly ready for bids. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association was held on First-day evening, the 
Igth, in the college parlors. A paper entitled “‘ The Dukhobortzi: a 
Russian Sect Resembling Friends,’”’ was prepared and read by Howard 
Cooper Johnson, ’96. After discussion of the article, Alice Hall, ’88, 
made a brief report upon the recent Manchester Conference of Friends. 
This was followed by a reading of one of the papers which was pre- 
sented at this conference by Thomas Hodgkin, the well-known Eng- 
lish historian. It was entitled, ‘* The Attitude of Friends Toward 
Modern Thought,’’ and was read by Arthur Cox Smedley, ’99. An 
animated and interesting discussion followed both papers, and the hope 
was expressed that the college students would attend and take a more 
active part in the meetings of the association, which are attended very 
well on the part of Friends in the neighborhood of the College. 

In the exercises preceding the meeting last First-day morning, Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond read a beautiful paper full of kindly advice to 
the students. Her text was, ‘‘ Learn of Me’’ ; the life of Jesus from 
his birth to the time of Peter’s Denial of Christ was taken as the exam- 
ple of the obedience, not only to God himself, but to the institutions 
which he had created 

On the evening of the 18th, the Junior Class tendered a very de- 
lightful reception to the Freshman. The committee in charge were 


S. Ash, Robert E. Manley, Clara B. Haldeman, Thomas Cahall, 
Grace A. Brosius, E. C. Parry, and Laura Cecilia Miller. 

The Seniors have just completed an abstract of Dr. James’s 
‘* Psychology,’’ and have been busy during the past week with their 
examinations closing the semester's work in Psychology. The next 
semester will be devoted to a study of Philosophy, beginning with a 
review of the history of the different schools. 

President and Mrs. DeGarmo entertained the Sophomore class at 
their home on last Fourth-day evening, the 22d inst. A pleasant feat- 
ure of the President's receptions is the fact tnat the students are en- 
abled to become personally acquainted with not only the President but 
with Mrs. DeGarmo 

The College Championship Oratorical Contest occurs next Sixth 
day evening, the 31st. All are invited to attend J. ’96. 


THE NEw SCHOOL BUILDING VIEWED.—On Seventh-day after- 
noon last, the 18th inst., in response to invitations sent out. a large 
number of interested persons viewed the new Friends’ school building 
at 15th and Race streets, this city. Over two thousand, it was esti- 
mated, came and went during the afternoon. A profusion of palms 
had been placed in the halls and stairways, making a very beautiful 
effect, and the numerous class-rooms, laboratories, etc., were of course 
all in the best possible order. Many favorable expressions were given 
of the good arrangement and good appearance of the building. Down 
stairs, the two Principals, Annie Shoemaker and William W. Birdsall, 
received the visitors, while the teachers welcomed them up stairs, and 
a corps of students, fifteen from each of the branches of Class A, 
acted as ushers. 

It is a great satisfaction to the friends of the Central School and its 
work that it now possesses this admirably appointed new building. 


~ 


PENNSYLVANIA PuBLic ScHooLs.—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Education of Pennsylvania, has sent his annual re- 
port to the Governor. During 1885, 6,472 schools were open during ten 
months; 4,007 during nine months, and 2,855 during eight months 
In these figures no deduction is made for occasional breaks due to 
local causes, giving in the report a small fraction less than the speci 
fied number of months. The remaining 12,014 schools were in session 
between six and eight months. 
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Dr. Schaeffer suggests “‘seven essential things ’”’ 
upon in every school room of Pennsylvania, as follows : 

‘©. The ordinary school virtues. 

‘¢2. The English language, including the power to think and to 
express thought in both script and speech. 

‘* 3. A taste for good reading and the power to use books aright. 

‘*4. A knowledge of business forms and the ability to perform the 
calculations required in barter and trade. 

‘‘5. Sufficient knowledge of hygiene to observe the laws of health. 

“6, Enough geography and history to see the relation of good 
government to the welfare of the people. 
* 9 And finally a willingness to make sacrifices in the cause of 
right and truth and in the interest of humanity at home and abroad.’’ 


to be insisted 


Hupson SHAw's SECOND LECTURE.—The second lecture by W. 
Hudson Shaw, at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening last, 
was largely attended, the hall being as full as it could comfortably be. 
The subject was Henry the Second, (the first Plantagenet king of Eng- 
land, 1154-1189), and Thomas 4 Becket. The Young Friends’ 
Association is to be congratulated on the success of the course. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Moores 
town and Cinnaminson met First month 10, 1896. There was a large 
attendance of members and their friends. John M. Lippincott read a 
paper written by Levi Ballinger on the history of Chester Meeting from 
the year 1800 to the present time. Deborah Walton Coles reviewed 
Chapters iv., v., and vi., of “Janney’s History.” 

Sarah M. Conrow read an essay on ‘‘ Christian Socialism,”’ which was 
listened to with close attention. The earnest discussion of the subject 
showed that the beautiful thought of socialism in a Christ-like spirit 
had taken deep root in many minds. All were not clear as to the 
practicability of practicing it in the present condition of this world of 
ours; some holding that competition was a necessary factor in the 
human character; that great good had come from this basis, that civili- 
zation had been advanced even by greed. On the other hand, it was 
urged that the advance was due to the influence of those who had 
higher motives than selfishness ; that the competition of the Christian 
Socialist, or whatever name he may hold, is to be to do good to his 
fellow men; that his standing will not be established by his bank 
account, but by his spirit of helpfulness to his brother. Christian 
Socialism does not mean a withdrawal from the world into a special 
community, but a regeneration of each and every individual to work in 
an altruistic spirit for the good of all. M. H. H., Secrearty. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the lec- 
ture room of the Friends’ Central School, First month 13. In the 
absence of the President, the first vice-president, Emma Speakman 
Webster, took the chair. 

The usual routine of business being transacted, announcement was 
made of the inauguration of a series of teas to be held in our rooms, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, on successive Seventh-day evenings. There 
is a Receiving Committee in charge from 6 tog o’clock, p.m., who cor- 
dially invite all Friends, whether members or not, to attend whenever 
inclination prompts. 

The first paper of the evening, presented by Florence Hall, treated 
of the “ Nicholites,” a small religious body which arose about the 
middle of the eighteenth century in Maryland. The founder was 
Joseph Nichols, a farmer in Kent County, Delaware ; a leader in all 
the amusements of the neighborhood in which he lived “ until his eyes 
were suddenly opened,”’ as the writer said, ‘‘to the unprofitableness of 
thus spending his time by the death of an intimate friend, and there 
was thus awakened in him a desire to become more useful to his 
fellowmen; and he gradually changed the gatherings that had been 
scenes of mere merry making into thoughtful meetings where serious 
topics were brought up and discussed, and the Scriptures read. 68 
He preached the doctrine of self-denial, of bearing the cross, and that 
all natural impulses which would not come up to the golden rule 
should be subdued and regulated. As a natural outcome of these doc- 
trines we find him and the Nicholites preaching against war and 
slavery, and bearing a strong testimony against swearing, extravagance, 
and a hireling ministry. It is said that the change in the 
habits and appearance of the neighborhood was most conspicuous as he 
continued to hold his religious meetings. With the nucleus thus formed 
these Nicholites, or new Quakers as they were also called, gradually 
became organized into a regular society, established in 1780 regular 
meetings, bought ground in Caroline County, Md., erected their meet- 
ing houses, and held meetings for discipline. Their order seems to 
have been very much like that of Friends, as they were accustomed to 
sit in silence at first, waiting for the direction and guidance of the 
Divine Spirit Aside from the fact that they held views very 
similar to those of Friends they are singularly interesting to us from 
several other causes, showing as they did such a remarkable spirit of 
charity and forbearance to one another with such very strict and rigid 
ideas about matters of dress and living.” 
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The paper told many interesting facts concerning the short history 
of this people. Their set of queries were read which, in a measure, 
resembled those of the Society of Friends whom in course of time the 
Nicholites gradually joined. Extreme simplicity, which resulted in 
what might be called narrowness, was their chief characteristic. In 
closing, the writer said : ‘* Certain it is that the Nicholites were a lov 
ing, peaceble, and good people, and most truly received some of the 
same light that animated and inspired the founder of our beloved So 
ciety, that Divine ‘ light which lighteth every man who cometh into 
the world.’ ”’ 

In the remarks following the paper, it was observed that an impor- 
tant lesson can be drawn from the Nicholites, who earnest and con- 
scientious as they were, could not long live as a body and increase in 
numbers with the extreme views which they held. It is ever advisable 
to give proper deference to the advancing sentiment of the times, and 
not to be exclusive in outward matters which are of little importance 
in themselves. 

Parents of to-day need to remember that children should be taught 
to follow the leadings of their own individual hearts, thus encouraging 
the growth of the spirit, not killing it by forcing upon them the light 
as they themselves may see it. 

Though extreme in outward matters, it was worthily noted that the 
Nicholites were also extreme in their love and charity, which teaches 
the pith of their story and leaves to us a most helpful and valuable 
lesson. 

We felt it to be a privilege to learn of this interesting people, and 
the paper, the preparation of which took much research, was deeply 
appreciated. 

The Manchester Conference was the subject of consideration the 
remainder of the evening. It was presented in three excellent papers 
by J. Horace Walter, Susan M. Janney, and Emilie C. Garrett, who 
having each selected a part of the conference, gave us a continuous 
account of the whole, including the topics of the papers read there, 
with quotations therefrom, as well as some comments made on the 
discussions. 

We as a Society have a right to feel grateful for the broad, liberal 
spirit which prevailed in the Conference, and, crossing the waters, 
brings glad tidings of a new day when English Friends and our- 
selves shall feel in closer sympathy with each other, and shall be 
united in one religious body. The following quotation from Susan M. 
Janney’s paper, expresses the attitude taken in the brief discussion of 
the subject. ‘‘ From the standpoint of a Young Friends’ Association 
it would be difficult to conceive anything more satisfying, more uplift- 
ing and inspiring than the account in detail of the proceedings of the 
recent Manchester Conference. Whatever subject may be engaging 
our own attention, either as an association or as individuals, we can 
scarcely fail to find touching it in these full reports the latest word, the 
freshest thought, the purest and most enlightened Quakerism, and we 
can but feel that it is an important privilege, especially in view of our 
own approaching Conference, that we are thus enabled to put ourselves 
in touch with the views and experiences of English Friends upon so 
many vital qnestions.’’ 

The meeting closed with a period of silence. 

HANNAH H. CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


LINCOLN, VA.—An exceedingly interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Lincoln was held yesterday (First-day) after- 
noon, First month 12, at the meeting-house, and I was requested to 
send you an account thereof. This association was organized a little 
over a year ago, but held no meetings during the summer months. As 
will be seen, it has not adopted the order of proceedings of the other 
associations, but has a program arranged by an Executive Committee, 
who are not required to conform to any fixed plan. 

The meeting was opened by the President, George Hoge, reading 
a selection from the Scriptures, after which the Secretary, Sadie Shoe- 
maker, read very interesting minutes of the last meeting, held at the 
residence of Thomas R. Smith, on the last evening of the old year. 
Bertha Smith and Harry T. Pancoast, president and secretary 
respectively, during the ensuing month, then took charge of the 
meeting. 

Elizabeth Nichols read a very well prepared sketch of the life of 
Lydia Maria Child, which was much enjoyed. Martha Brown recited 
that excellent poem relative to ‘* The Good Time Now,’ and Data 
Brown read a short but excellent essay. Yardley T. Brown, under 
the order of ‘‘ Current Topics,’’ gave a brief synopsis of the more 
important recent events relative to religious and philanthropic subjects. 

S. Thornton Nichols gave a synopsis of a chapter of Janney’s 
* History of Friends,”—which is ever full of interest to those who 
congregate within those walls, where, through so many years, the 
author worshiped and gave forth to those with whom he mingled 
there that simple but forceful ministry, which reflected a beautiful life 
and close communion with his God. 

The question, ‘‘ Can a person who uses tobacco be a consistent 
Christian ?”’ was introduced by Laura Smith, in a paper that was the 
leading feature of the meeting. It was so complete and well put to- 


gether that it left (as viewed by those who heard it), no ground for 











justification of the tobacco habit by those who profess to follow the 
pure life that gave to the world the Christian religion. 

George Hoge followed, with an attempt at presenting the other side 
of the question, for argument sake. While disclaiming any purpose 
to justity the use of tobacco, he questioned the right of any one to 
judge the Christianity of another by this standard. [wo other (men) 
Friends seemed disposed to take a similar view of the subject ; but sev- 
eral others spoke to the question, all of whom endorsed these proposi- 
tions: First, That a Christian is one who endeavors to follow the pre- 
cepts and example of Christ ; second, That the use of tobacco is hurt- 
ful to the user, and annoying to others, hence it is inimical to that 
purity of life that Jesus taught, and is in conflict with the Golden 
Rule ; therefore, assuming that these propositions are correct, it ap- 
pears that the use of tobacco, by those who are not ignorant of its 
harmful effects, is not consistent with a true Christian life. 

The discussion of this subject was very interesting, and, no doubt, 
profitable. YARDLEY T. BRown, Corresponding Secretary. 

Hamilton, Va. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association, met First 
month 2, 1896, in the lecture-room of the Academy. Fifteen mem- 
bers responded to roll-call, a few with sentiments. The reading of the 
minutes was followed by the usual business routine. 

Annie E. Pancoast sent a selection from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, which was read by the President, Helen G. Borton. 
It was a paper prepared by Abby D. Munro on the work done for 
the colored people of the South. In some States they are not allowed 
to be educated together, and in some localities the railroad trains have 
a car for colored persons only. A great amount of prejudice exists all 
through the South toward this down-trodden race, and much earnest, 


slavery. Education is the great need to make them law-abiding, God- 
fearing citizens. 

The chapter from the Discipline on Arbitration was read by R. L. 
Moore. K. Edwards said she felt it to be a wise plan, that arbitrators 
should keep matters under consideration, within themselves as nearly 
as possible. Until the time of Jesus differences were settled by the 
sword, but to-day it is not so. We have proof of this in the action 
just taken in regard to the boundary of Venezuela. Years ago wars 
grew out of just such disagreements. 

Albert T. Yarnall read a paper on Current Events. 
searching the daily press for important points, he spoke of topics 
which concern us right at home, and in our different meetings. We 
were asked to consider how the evenings are spent at our different or- 
ganizations, and what real benefit is derived therefrom. If each one 
would enter into the spirit of the work of the society to which they 
belong, even though the numbers were few, a degree of success would 
he attained. We do but admit the truth, when we say that too many 
are indifferent and are too willing to shove the burden to some other 
person’s shoulder. What the young people of every community need 
is a course in good, practical speech-making before an intelligent and 
interested audience. The society most fitted for this work isthe Young 
Friends’ Association, composed as it is of people who should be earn- 
est workers in this division. Instead of too many recitations and pa- 
pers, let us have extempore remarks on some of those subjects in 
which our Society is interested. Let us have debates on living ques- 
tions, and let every member step forward and lend a helping hand. 
This paper called forth quite a lively discussion, and it is hoped we 
may all profit by its suggestions. 


The closing hour having arrived, adjournment was made to First | 


month 30. M. 


New YorRK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was held in Brook- 
lyn, First month 12. 

The Secretary read an interesting letter from Dr. Magill, in answer 
to one sent him from the Association, asking for a fuller explanation 
of his idea of a Young Friends’ Association for Christian Endeavor, 
and desiring his views on the advisability of the formation of a non- 
evangelical union. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed to propose at the next 
meeting the names of persons to fill the offices for the next five 
months. 

Charlotte Haviland read the report for the Current Topics Section, 
including a reference to threatening war troubles, with a hope for amic- 


nations could not plunge their peoples into war as readily as formally. 
Mention was made of precedent established by arecent court decision, 
whereby damages were awarded a colored woman, for forcible re- 
moval along with her children from a sleepiag-car to an objectionable 
smoking-car, as required by a State law, when passing through Ten- 
nessee ; also to the going into effect of the law making it obligatory to 
teach thoroughly in public schools, the hygienic effect of alcohol. 

For the History Section, John Cox, Jr., spoke of their reviewing 
parts of Lamb's History of the City of New York referring to Friends ; 
not withstanding the work is considered a good one, the author did in- 
justice to Friends and to William Penn in particular by attacks on his 
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| ond volume of ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends,” 
| Lydia C. Skelton. 





Instead of | 


| Way, ** What is Worth While?” 
persistent Christian effort is needed to overcome the evils produced by | 


| add to it.” 


| month 26, will be a public meeting. 


| which Christianity appeared. 


culated, that he had never seen or heard of “a Jew in uniform.” 


Georgia. 
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character. Details were mentioned, as was necessary, for us to com- 
prehend the extent of the persecution of early Friends by Governor 
Stuyvestant, credit was also given to Friends for aid in abolishing 
slavery in New York, as was done in 1827 by act of Legislature 
of 1817. 

Charles McDowell gave the report of the Literature Section ; it 
consisted of a brief review with the reading of parts of poems from 
John Russell Hayes’s book, ‘* The Old-fashioned Garden and Other 
Verses.”’ 

A paper was read by Esther Haviland, entitled ‘‘ Poetry and Re- 


| ligion,’’ which will be pablishedin full in the Young Friends’ Review ; 


many interesting thoughts were expressed after the reading of the 
paper. 
The next meeting of the Association, to be held in New York, First 
All interested Friends are in- 
The subject for the evening will be Peace. 
M. H. 


vited to attend. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The first regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of the new year was held First month 5, in the 
State Street meeting-house. From the Literature Committee an essay, 
‘In Perspective,” by Mary G. Hoopes, was presented, followed by 
an article on the death of Thomas Hovenden, the artist, and some 
gleanings from the life of the same by Fay Scarlet, read in the absence 
of the latter by M. P. Wilkinson. A recitation, ‘‘ The Master Hath 
Need,’’ was given by Alice Linvill. A review of sixth chapter, sec- 


was presented by 
A reading was given by Sarah A. Martin, entitled 
‘“* Forgetting and Neglecting,” closing with a selection by Carrie B. 
While there was very little ex- 
pression about the papers given, it was remarked, ‘‘ We had received 
such a feast of good things, expression would rather detract than 


L. C. S. 


THE LIBRARY. 


‘*THE American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen,’’ is the title of 
a book published by the Levytype Company, of this city. It is the 
combined work of Simon Wolf of Washington, formerly Consul- 
General of the United States at Alexandria, Egypt, and of the editor, 
Louis E. Levy, of Philadelphia. Though merely a coincidence, it is 
certainly significant that it should have appeared, as it did, at just 
about the time that Ahlwardt, the German ‘* Anti-Semite,” landed on 
these shores to promote a new attack upon the venerable race out of 
The work, as its title indicates, is de- 
voted largely to the achievements of Jews in the various wars in which 
this country has been engaged, this particular phase of the question 
having been called forth by the statement of an ex-soldier, widely cir- 
A 
large portion of the world is still of the opinion that the highest exhibi- 


tion of courage and principle is the willingness to suffer or die in war ; 
persons who hold this view will therefore note with interest that over 


eight thousand Jews have served in the various wars to which this coun- 


try has been a party, some being distinguished for exemplary services 
and great bravery. 

The authors have done wisely, we think, not to confine their work 
to the refutation of such statements as that above recited, which, even 
if true, would not affect the character of their race nor its share in 
civilization. The book gives many instances of services rendered to 
the governments of the western world in civil capacities, some requiring 
high ability and an exalted generosity. Of these, an example is that 
of an English Jew, whose identity has never been disclosed, but who is 
believed to have been the older Rothschild, who, in 1862, came to the 
rescue of this country and by a deposit of five million dollars in gold 
with the American Minister at London, Charles Francis Adams, secured 
the detention of three vessels of war, destined, like the A/adama, to 
aid the slaveholders’ rebellion in the United States. The episode is 
fully described in the memoirs of L. E. Chittenden, who was Register 
of the Treasury under Abraham Lincoln. We cannot but feel that the 
work of Judaism in this world has been too great to permit of any indis- 
criminate attack upon it at this day, even were sweeping statements of 


| the kind referred to consistent with good manners or common sense, — 
able settlement, and the encouragement evidenced in that rulers of | 


which they are not. Above all, the classing of a great community like 


| the Jews under one description, be it good or bad, is misleading and 
| untruthful. 


Friend Wolf's sole purpose in his book is to refute the 
calumnies uttered against his people; any net proceeds from its sale, we 
are informed, are to go to the Jewish Orphan Asylum at Atlanta, 
D. G. 


The first issue of the A/ectrical World for 1896 has been specially 


| called to our attention. It contains 136 pages, being, it is stated, ‘‘ the 


largest number of an electrical journal ever published,’’ while the edi- 
tion printed, 18,000 copies, ‘‘ is also the largest.’’ We can fairly add 
that it is a very valuable journal in its particular field. 
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In the Atlantic Monthly for next month, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
contributes some recollections of Hawthorne (her father), covering the 
period of his consulate at Liverpool, during the administration of 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood gives the second of her 
Provincial France,—in Marne. The paper is en- 
titled “A Liule Domestic,”’ and is a charming picture of peasant life. 
We must make room for sonie extracts from it. H. Sidney Everett 
contributes a paper on Unclaimed Estates. He gives minute and most 
interesting information in regard to the large European estates which 
are supposed to be awaiting American claimants, and the fruitless pur 
suit of which has so sadly illustrated the folly of ** the love of money.’’ 
An extended article, whose authorship is not given, discusses the can- 
didacy of Speaker Thomas B. Reed for the presidency, 


President Pierce. 
studies of life in 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
Our friend, Isaac H 
his family, expect to sail from New York on the 28th instant, in the 
steamer Fuerst Bismarck, for a tour abroad. The steamer goes to 
Genoa, where they will leave it, and intend to remain for a time ; 
then to spend some weeks in the Riviera, and Paris ; they will return 
by steamer from Southampton, in the Spring. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
MEETINGS AND HOW TO REACH 


[SEVENTH PAPER. ] 


THEM 


In the spring 1677 the ‘* goode shippe Xew?¢’’ sailed from 
London with 230 Quakers bound for West Jersey, about 
half being from London, and the others from Yorkshire. 
The circumstance of so large a number attracted atten- 
tion, and King Charles, whilst yachting on the Thames, 
meeting the ship, enquired concerning them, ‘‘ and gave 
them his blessing.’’ 

_ They settled on the meadow land below Assisconk 
Creek, Sixth month (O. S.) 1677, which at that time 
was an island. Here a town was located called New 
Beverly, afterwards Bridlington, but soon changed to 
Burlington. Meetings were held at the houses of John 
Woolston and Thomas Gardner, but until the erection of 
these, Friends met under the sail of the Aev¢ and in tents. 

Burlington Monthly Meeting was set up 15th of Fifth 
month, 1678, and the quarterly meeting in 1682, at the 
house of William Biddle, near Kinkora, who with his 
wife Sarah, had removed from Bishop’s Gate Street, Lon- 
don, in 1681. 

Che first meeting-house was contracted for in 1682, 
but not ready for use till 1691, the matrimonial inclina- 
tion of the contractor, Francis Collings, having inter- 
fered, but after his second marriage (with Mary Gosling), 
it proceeded faster. It was built ‘* according to a draught 
of a six-square building of 40 feet square,’’ and its steep 
roof and skylight gave it very much the appearance of a 
‘« steeple house.’’ It was used till 1787, when the pres- 
ent house, still used by the other body of Friends, was 
erected. The attendance was large, and they had many 
ministers ; according to the late Dillwyn Parrish it was 
termed by some ‘‘ a school of the prophets.’’ The upper 
gallery and part of the second was filled by ministers. 

[In 1767, John Woolman, the then clerk of the Select 
Quarterly Meeting, made a note in the book, giving the 
names of sixty ministers and elders belonging to Burling- 
ton and Chesterfield Monthly Meetings. It is as follows: 
‘¢ The 22d Second month, 1767, this list was entered in 
this book, and the persons above named are, I believe, 
now living. As looking over the minutes made by per- 
sons who have put off this Body, hath sometimes revived 
in me a thought how ages pass away ; so this list may 
possibly revive a like thought in some when I and the 
persons above named are entered in another 
lhe Lord who was the guide of my 


He 


rest of the 


state of Being. 
Youth hath in Tender mercies helped me hitherto. 
*hath healed me of wounds; He hath helped me out of 


grievous entanglements! He remains to be the strength 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Clothier, with his wife and other members of | 
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of my life, to whom I desire to devote myself in Time 
and Eternity.—JoHN WooLMAN.’’ 

In Burlington Quarterly Meeting at this time are 
twelve meeting-houses with three recorded ministers, and 
five others who sometimes speak. 

Our Burlington Meeting is on the Main street, about 
one-fourth of a mile east from the station of the Camden 
and Amboy branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is 
used every three months for monthly meeting, and on the 
first First-day afternoon of the month for a meeting for 
worship. Address Benj. W. Atkinson, Burlington, N. J. 

Rancocas Meeting is about two and a half miles from 
Masonville on the Pennsylvania Railroad ; both branches 
of Friends meet there with a partition between them. 
The meeting dates from 1681, but a house was not 
erected till 1702, and the present one in 1772. Address 
Jacob H. Leeds or William Stokes, Rancocas, N. J. 

Old Springfield was set up in 1687, at the house of 
lhomas Barton ; a meeting-house on the ‘‘ hither side of 
Matacopany bridge’’ was completed in 1699. It is two 


| and a half miles from Columbus, on the Pennsylvania 





’ 


Railroad. Address E. Randolph Swain, Columbus, N. J. 

Chesterfield, near Crosswicks Creek, dates from 1677, 
but the present house was not completed till 177 The 
10 plate stove now there was previously placed there (in 
1774) and was moulded in the sand among the pines. 
Its cost was some cents over fifty dollars. The house is a 
large one, and about four miles from Bordentown on the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad. Address Charles Sat- 
terthwait, Crosswicks, N. J. 

Bordentown Meeting dates from 1740; it is about 
three squares from the railroad station. Address 
Townsend Cox, Bordentown, N. J. 

Trent-town (now Trenton) Meeting dates from 1734, 
but the first meeting house was built in 1740. The 
present house is at the corner of Hanover and Montgom- 
ery streets, and about eight short squares from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, which is reached by trains 
from Broad street, Philadelphia, and from Camden by 
Amboy line, also by the Bound Brook Railroad from 
Twelfth and Market street. Trolley cars from Pennsyl- 
vania depot run within one square of the meeting house. 
Address William Maxwell Marshall, Trenton, N. J. 

East Branch is about two miles from Sharon, on the 
Pemberton and Hightstown Railroad. Address Charles 
Tantum, Imlaystown, N. J. 

Upper Springfield dates from 1728, and is two miles 
from Juliustown, on the Kinkora branch of the Pembroke 
and Hightstown Railroad. Address Alfred Cox, Julius- 
town, N. J. 

Mansfield, settled in 1731, is one and a quarter miles 
from Columbus, on the Kinkora branch of Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Address Peter E. Harvey, Columbus, N. J. 

Vincenttown, excepting a First-day school at 9 a.m., 
isa closed meeting-house ; it is a quarter mile from Vin- 
centtown Station on Pennsylvania Railroad, and five 
miles from Mount Holly, N. J. Address Evan A. Buzby, 
Vincenttown, N J. 

Mount Holly, originally Bidgetown meeting, started 
1687, but the houses were built in 1715, and the second 
one 1762. During the Revolution it was used as a 
butcher shop by the soldiers. Itis at the southeast corner 
of Garden and Main streets, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the station on the Mount Holly, Pemberton and 
Lewiston Railroad from foot of Market street, or by the 
Haddonfield and Medford Railroad from Vine street, 
Shackamaxon, or Market street, Philadelphia. This 
meeting five years ago was attended by 15 to 20 persons, 
but now usually has 50 to 60. Address George H. 
Killé, Mount Holly, N. J. 
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Mount Meeting is about one and a quarter miles from 
Juliustown, on Pennsylvania Railroad, three miles from 
Evansville, on Merchantville, Moorestown and Mount 
Holly Railroad, and four miles from Mount Holly. Ad 
dress George W. Lundy, Mount Holly, N. J. es 


W. HUDSON SHAW’S VIEW. 


In beginning his course of (thirteen) lectures in the 
University Extension course in this city, at rsth and 
Chestnut streets, a fortnight ago, W. Hudson Shaw made 
some introductory remarks on the Venezuela question. 
The position taken by the American Government, and 


NC. 


sR AND JOURNAL 


| 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Ir is represented that the number of “ lynchings ’’ has materially de- 
creased in this country. In 1892 there were said to be 235 such 
affairs, in 1894, 190, and last year 171. The Chicago 7ribume says: 
‘Of the 171 who fell victims to the methods of Judze Lynch in the 
United States in 1895, 112 were negroes, and 9 were women. One 
hundred and forty four lyachings occurred in the South and 25 in the 
North.’”” These figures are made up from newspaper dispatches, and 


| cannot be absolutely relied on. 


| pencil along the whole length of its centre. 
| around so as to give it a twist, and then gum the ends together 


—Take a long, narrow strip of paper and draw a line with a pen or 
Turn one of the ends 
Now 


take a pair of scissors and cut the circle of paper right round along 


| the line and you will have—two circles, did you say ? 


Try and see. 


This is a puzzle within a puzzle, and has never been satisfactorily ex- 


its interpretation of the Monroe doctrine, he said, is | 


undoubtedly correct. Able statesman and diplomat as 
Lord Salisbury might be, his present attitude is not sup- 
ported by the people of England, and there has been a 
growing distrust of him during the past twenty years. 
Such an ending to the controversy as war is an impossi- 


bility, as England will not fight under any circumstances | ers in that place, who each did an almost equal business. 


other than she be forced to doso by the United States, but 
this latter assumption, he said, is untenable. Not one in 
a hundred Englishmen know where Venezuela is, and if 
he does, has no wish to extend its boundaries. War over 
such a matter, or any other, between the two great 
English speaking nations should not be thought of as 
being even within the bounds of possibility, but instead, 
the present difficulties should pave the way for the 
establishment of a permanent Arbitration Commission, to 
which all disputed questions would be referred. 


The last words addressed to him by a representative | 
| to pose longer than a few seconds. 


Englishman when he left Liverpool, not many days ago, 
were if the United States and England each appointed 
three of their Chief Justices to arbitrate the matter, 
England would cheerfully abide the result of their de- 
liberations. 

THin SKINNED OraANGES.—It has often been ques- 
tioned why orange growers will graft and plant varieties 
with thick skins when the great public appreciate a thin 
skinned one more highly. Asking a grower, if not one 
of the secrets of the orange growing trade, why this was 
thus, he replied that the thin-skinned kinds were rarely 
as productive as the thick-skinned ones,—that the public 


box of thick ones,—and as there was consequently more 
profit in growing orange skins than in growing orange flesh, 
the skins carried the day. 

We have never heard such an explanation before, and 
this may be only ‘‘chaff.’’ Still, the great question re- 
mains, why do orange growers graft and plant thick 
skinned sorts, when the thin skins are preferable ?— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


THERE never did, and never will exist anything per- 
manently noble and excellent in the character which is a 
stranger to the exercise of resolute self-denial.— Walter 
Scott. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


May I through life's uncertain tide 
Be still from pain exempt ; 

May all my wants be still supplied ; 

My state too low t’ admit of pride, 
And yet above contempt. 


But, should thy Providence Divine 
A greater bliss intend, 
May all these blessings you design, 
If e’er those blessings shall be mine, 
Be centered in a friend 
— Merrick, 1720. 


plained by either scientist or mathematician.— Philadelphia Record. 

—Very heavy snow storms occurred in the Cascade Mountains, 
through Washington and Oregon, during the last week of December. 
Miners reported from ten to twelve feet of snow on the higher levels, 


| and the railroad tracks were covered by three feet of snow. 


| little more than 102 years old. 
celebrated her hundredth birthday onthe 7th of this month. 


| been looking for a job as floorwalker in a store in St. Louis, Mo. 
| is 34 years old, and stands 7 feet 7'%4 inches in his stockings. 





on a colored man, a “ coal-black negro 


| toria, a news item says, increases every year. 


—One buyer and shipper of turkeys in Lancaster, Ky., killed 
11,800 turkeys, aggregating 136,000 pounds, during the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas season last year. There are several other turkey deal- 


—Vermont’s oldest citizen is Moses Pierce of Derby, who is a 
Eliza A. Pinkham of Millbridge, Me., 
She isin 
excellent health, and her eyesight and hearing are practically perfect. 

—A. A. Powell, who claims to be ‘‘ the tallest man alive,’ and 
who for many years was connected with P. T. Barnum’s shows, has 
He 
He 
says the show business was tiring and didn’t pay, all things considered. 

—The difficulty of getting a fairly good likeness of Queen Vic- 
For one thing, her 
Majesty is proverbially impatient of the camera, and absolutely refuses 
Then there is difficulty in making 
her look as tall as possible, and, besides all this, the photographer who 


| has been ‘‘ commanded ” never knows up to the last moment when or 


where her Majesty will consent to receive him and ‘‘ be taken.” 

—A local news item says that one of the oldest landmarks at 
Bristol, Pa., a large pine tree of great age, standing in the yard of 
Samuel Swain, has been cut down. 

—The Board of Health returns, of New York City, made up in 
Fourth month, 1895, are now tabulated, and show that there were in 


| the city at that time 10,942 more females than males, there being 
| 931,001 of the former and 920,059 of the latter. 
| not know their ages. 


4,061 persons did 
There were 87,291 houses io the city, with an 
average of 21.2 persons in each house. 


—The first known coin is Chinese. It is copper, and specimens 


| weighing from one to five pounds, and supposed to date from a period 
| at least two thousand years before Christ, are still in existence. 
would give no more fora box of thin skins than for a | 


—A highwayman appeared at the house of the Widow Holbrook 
in Chautauqua county, Kan., and demanded her money. She had 
none and told him so, whereupon he apologized for the intrusion, and 


| putting some wood in the stove, departed. — Mews Jtem. 


—There are 200,000,000 acres of forest lands in the Republic of 
Venezuela. Rosewood, satinwood, mahogany, and white and black 


| ebony are found. 


—Loss of life by battle last year, the Chicago 7ribune says, “‘ cannot 
be closely estimated, but it is believed that it reached 157,986 in Armenia, 
China, Africa, India, Cuba, and South America, during the year.” 

—Queen Victoria ‘‘ conferred knighthood,’’ on New Year’s Day 
’” as the reports have it, the 
Mayor of the city of Freetown, on the west coast of Africa. He is 
now Sir Samuel Lewis, K. C. M. G., and he is 52 yearsold. He was 
educated at Wesley College, Sheffield, and University College, Lon- 


| don, was admitted to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1871, and be- 


came Chief Justice of Sierra Leone in 1882. Last year he was chosen 


| asthe first Mayor of the city of Freetown. 


—Possibly the largest experimental orchard of apples in the world, 
says Meehans’ Monthly, is owned by Benjamin Buckman, of Farm- 
ingdale, Illinois. His collection embraces over five hundred and fifty 
nained varieties. It seems almost impossible that in any one fruit 
there could be so much difference that each variety could be surely 
identified, which it seems is really the case. Those who give their 
time and money to enterprises like this are public benefactors, and 
should have more popular appreciation than they generally receive. 
Fifty are possibly all of general value. 

—In the United States, it is estimated, 3,600 persons lost their lives 
by railroad accidents last year, and 2,610 were seriously injured. The 
fatalities from fires were 1,850, explosions 950, falling buildings 730, 
mines, 730, cyclones and storms 410, and lightning 300. 
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etc., in the United States during the last year, the Chicago 7rtdbune 
says, ‘‘ were largely in excess of the contributions to such purposes 
during the preceding year. In 1895 the total was $28,943,549, as 
compared with $19,967,116 in 1894.’’ 

—Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, of Philadelphia, has secured title to 
the farm of the late Judge Richard Watson, near Doylestown, Pa., 
containing 118 acres and 32 perches, for which he paid $10,000. It is 
proposed to locate a national Jewish agricultural college on the farm, 
which is opposite W. Atlee Burpee’s Fordhook seed farm. The hor- 
ticulturist, head gardener, and chemist of the seed farm will act as in- 
structors in the college. 


—The Gazette, of Ambler, Pa., (15 miles north of Philadelphia), 
says, 15th : ‘‘Among our farmers the question of a water supply is 
growing more serious daily. For months past many of them have 
been hauling water for their stock. Now they fear that the wells will 
not be replenished before spring, at least, when there comes a general 
thaw. The probability is that if there comes a heavy rain now it 
would really precede a general freeze, and the water, by reason of the 
condition of the ground, would not reach the deep springs and wells.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS 
rHE rebellion in Cuba is now spoken of as a civil war, and there is 
much discussion in this country, especially at Washington, whether the 
insurrectionary party should not be ‘‘ recognized as belligerents,”” so 
that they will not be regarded merely as ‘‘ rebels.’’ General Mar- 
tinez Campos, who has been in command of the Spanish forces, has 
been recalled, and General Weyler appointed in his place. It is said 
that the latter will be much more severe in his measures. If this be 
true it will make the struggle very desperate, as already there has 
been much bloodshed, and a great destruction of property. So many 


sugar plantations have been burned that it is estimated the sugar crop 
this year will be cut down one-half. 


THE Populist National Convention will meet at St. Louis, on the 
22d of the Seventh month. 


IT is announced that Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross, 
with her associates, will sail for Turkey on the 22d instant, notwith- 
standing the report that they will not be permitted to discharge their 
charitable trust. 


THE National Committee of the Democratic party decided, at their 
meeting at Washington, on the 16th, to hold the national convention 
at Chicago on Seventh month 7. It is stated that President Cleveland 


told members of the committee that he would refuse a nomination for a 
third term 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON permitted the announcement, in New 
York, on the 17th, that he is engaged to marry his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Caroline Lord Dimmick, a resident of New York city. The marriage will 
take place in a few weeks. The prospective bride is the daughter of 
Mrs. Lizzie Scott Lord, an elder sister of the first Mrs. Harrison. She 
was married to Benjamin Dimmick, of Honesdale, Pa., a number of 


years ago, but her husband died a few months afterward. 


During 
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— The sums contributed to charities, colleges, art pea libraries, | President Harrison's term of service, 1889-1893, she was one of the 


White House family, assisting her aunt in her social duties. 


News reached Port Townsend onthe 17th that a vast avalanche of 
snow swept down from the mountain tops into Silver Bow Basin, near 
Juneau, Alaska, a few days before, killing John T. Pearl, and destroy- 
ing a quartz mill and other property worth $40,000. 


Ir was reported at the close of last week that the English “ Flying 
Squadron ’’ of six warships had been ordered to Bermuda, where 
Great Britain has extensive dock-yards and forts. There is already a 
large fleet which makes its rendezvous there, and the additional ships, 
it was considered, would be a menace to the United States. In Eng- 
land it is now (21st) officially stated that no information whatever has 
been given out where the squadron will go. 


THE Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United States Senate 
reported, on the 20th, a resolution reaffirming the Monroe Doctrine, 
and declaring that the United States will view as an unfriendly act 
“any attempt by a European power to take or acquire any new or 
additional territory on the American continent, or any island adjacent 


thereto.’’ The resolution was placed on the calendar for future 
consideration. 


GOLD continues to be shipped to Europe. Over one million dollars 
was sent out at the close of last week, overa million and a half on the 
21st, and about two millions on the 22d. 


ANNA R,. ASPINWALL, of Pittsburg, who died recently in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, gives her entire estate, valued at about $3,500,000, to 
the Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, as a 
trust fund for the benefit of ill or convalescing poor white female 
orphan children. 


THE controversy between the Union Traction Company, of this 
city, and its employés, having been referred to a commission of six 
citizens, has been happily adjusted, and both parties accept the result. 
The threatened strike is altogether averted. The right of the men to 
form an organization is conceded, but their organization will not be 
recognized by the Company. The commission recommends vestibule 
or other protection for the motormen. 


IT was announced at Chicago, on the 16th,that the next national 
convention of the W. C. T. U. would be held at San Francisco, that 
city having been selected by the committee on the subject. 


BALLINGTON Boortu and his wife, who have been in charge of the 
‘**« Salvation Army ”’ work in this country, have received an order of recall 
from the General of the organization, William Booth, at London. The 
cause of the recall is not known, and the Salvation Army workers here 
strenuously protest against it. 


Atticus G. HayGoop, one of the bishops of the Southern Metho- 
dist church, died at Oxford, Georgia, on the roth instant, aged §7. He 
was for several years President of Emory College, at Oxford, and later 
the agent and executive officer of the John F. Slater Fund for the aid 
of colored schools. In this position, and by his publications, especially 
his pamphlet, ‘* Our Brother in Black,” (1881), he did much to es- 


tablish a more kindly feeling between the white and colored people in 
the South 





—_—_—_—_=—_= —=sg-X Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- *.* A meeting under the auspices of the 
. “@ house, at Newtown, Bucks county, on First- | Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
Palatable, day, First month 26, 1896, at 2.30 p. Sub- | tion of Slavery, etc., will be held in Friends’ 

i ; ject, ** Peace and Arbitration.’ meeting-house, Cherry above 15th Street, on 
Nourishing, : All are respectfully invited to attend. Third-day, Second month 4, at 3.30 p. m., to 
Strengthening On behalf of Committee, be addressed by Prof. S. G., Atkins, President 

—three qualities that go to make SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. of State Industrial School at Winston, Salem, 





N. C., an institution which (by its appropria- 
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; NOTICES 


*.* A Friends’ conference, under the care of 
he Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 


























*,.* A conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others interested in the cause 
of education, will be held under the care of the 
Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, on Seventh-day, Ist of 
Second month, 1896, at 10.30 a. m., at Race 
Street meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Address by G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., on the 
subject, ‘‘Study of Children, Methods, and 
Results.’ 

All present are invited to participate in the 
discussion following the lecture. 

MATILDA GARRIGUES, 
Chairman Committee on Conferences. 





*.* An Educational Conference will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street and 
Rutherford Place, New York, at 2.30 o'clock, 
Seventh-day, First month 25. The meeting 
will be addressed by Win. W. Birdsall, Princi- 
pal Friends’ Central School, of Philadelphia, 
and others. 


tion) has the endorsement of the Legislature of 
that State. 

He comes well recommended as an able edu- 
cator, and one who understands the negro prob- 
lem in the South. 

All interested in the uplifting of these our 
fellow countrymen, are solicited to attend and 
extend this information. 

Ww. STILL, President. 
Wo. HEACOCK, 
J. M. TRUMAN, JR., 


\ Secretaries. 


*,.* Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 


| on Philanthropic Labor, will meet in the meet- 


ing-house at West Chester, on Third-day, First 
month 28, 1896, Quarterly Meeting morning, at 
9 o'clock. 

Members of the Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee in Concord Quarter are also 
desired to attend. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 


_ FRIENDS’ 


tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- sila wiaiiniine | 
Bordentown, N. J., on First-day, First month 
26, 1896, at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 
The attendance of Friends and others i 
solicited. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, New Jersey. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 
as follows : 

25. Westbury, at 

York city. 
Scipio, North Street, New York. 

28. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 

29. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 

*,* Friends’ Temperance Workers will be 
addressed at 17th street and Girard avenue, on 
Seventh-day evening, First month 25, at 8 
o'clock, by Aaron M. Powell, of New York, on 
the ‘* National Drink Problem. ” Please extend 
the invitation. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
SECOND MONTH, 1896: 

16. Mt. Kisco. 

Address al] inquiries in reference to trains 

€tc., to JoszerpH T. McDowELL, Clerk, 
116 W. ant St., New York. 


~O-e« 
A ae Proves It. 
Buy a postal, simply write your 


address on it and mailittous, A 
trial quantity ‘R 


SILVER 


Rutherford Place, New 


INTELLIGENCER AND J OURN 


ot 85 WILLIAM HEACOCK, Beis 
Undertaker & Embalmer | 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CABPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


| CHARLES BURTON, 
| Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, » 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, P3 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


Montgomery County Milk, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOCEra t JOumS. 


Al. 


[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


get them, plant 
them. They are the 


CTRO von: 
£ 0G ie 
EL SILI POLISH j 
will be sent you. It’s a labor saver 
and a silver saver. It’s unlike 
others. It will surprise you 

At grocers, or postpaid, lic. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., 


standard seeds ev ery- 
where; sown by the 
largest planters i in the world. 
Whether you plant square feet 
of ground or 50 acres, you should 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for ’96, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Mailed free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Beniamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


New York. 
Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 
by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. Each 
grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York 


NEW, SEASONABLE 

| Dry Goods 

/are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 


world, at the lowest prices ever 
“2 | known for similar qualities. 


The Art Amateur. In Silks, In Dress Goods, 


In Coats, Capes, In Costum 
BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART (ACAZINE. In Linens, ee - 
(EstasiisHEep 1879.) 


In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats tn Upho 

In Muslin Underwear, aa ete., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Matt Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


| 





Monthly (size of page 11x16). Sumptaously printed and richly illustrated. Price, $4.00 
year, including all supplements. single copies, 45 cer pte, each containing exquisite Color 
Pistes and 5 extra pages f Working Designs for + ainting, Carving. China Lecorsticn, Mudel- ~ 
ing, Pyrography roidery, etc. For sale by all tirst-<; ass newsdeailers. 

Invaluable to al! who seek to make a liv ng by Art, or who take up Art as an acermpli 
ment. The only ert periodical awarded a medal at the Wor id’s hair, where twenty diplomas 
wer awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘ihe followir g are the princi pal departments ; 

yi Parytixe DesiGNInc ror THE Art TRavEs Curna F arrive 

Waren Gi LOR Cuvrce anv Homes Emprorer1 Woop Carvixe 

Paste. Patwtine Home Decoration ap FURNISHING Mopetixe ww Cray 

Taresray Parrtine BioGRAPules oF ARTISTS l’'YROGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATING ADVicE BY CORRESPONDENCE W Bovenr ae Worx. 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all who, before January 1, 1896, will 


send to the publisher 54.00—the regular subscription price—and mention this j jo varnal : 
Srv, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one cf Seven 
I os, each containing 12 sdmirable oe ms cf Studies and 
0 F , bE R Pieter aad riginal paintings in © il, Water lors, and Pastels by some ” 
of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 E xquisite 
Flower Subjects, painted for The Art Amateur oy Paul 
. d 3 Portf a2: 1 mal $tad‘es, by Helene Maguire; 
7 = oe Plates given with s A Peete Pir Bebjntes F -ortfolio 4: "Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; 
Subscription for S506. Portfrlio 5: Landscapes and ‘ost nes; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
V3 Chi na Designs. The contents of any one of the Portfolics, at our 
catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cultiva’ ed hor 
that are used as models for students in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios fall i? 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of THE Axt AMATEUR. 
gives THREE \ONTHS’ SUBSCRIP TION FREE, beginning with any issue. That is, 
> OFFER $4.00 you get 15 mon scription for the price « ns s. To avail yourself of either Offer A or Offer B, 
) = must mention this souraal ween sending the #4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, state if you prefer Flower, 
Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 
R Specimen Copy of Tux Art Amareve (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of 
art work) sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies | 
and Pictures for s 2cent stamp. €§ WONTAGUE MARKS, 2% Union Square, New York. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 


—Latest U. S Government Food Peport. 


Royal 


BAKING PowDER COMPANY, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 





3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) | 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) | 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled | 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of | 
the city. | 


; a J 
Eastern Nebraska Investments, | 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
JOsEPH WEBSTER Wm. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


Washington 
| nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers | 
secured for property obtained through fore- | 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references 

CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN | 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

{T EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every 
blood 


part through the 


IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book | 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising | 
Home or Office Treatment. 


cures. Consul- | 


tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 





1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company dves a GenERAL Trust and Banxrno Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXxEcuTor, \DMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Kuterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry ~ Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortft. 


THE CS RAR D CAPITAL, 1,000,000, 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Bxscutes Trusts, oh 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Bo=zes 


OFFICERS 


for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


SFFINGHAM & MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 

4ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

WILLIAM H. GAW, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 

HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This Company furnishes giooeoe and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCE 


at actual Net Cost. It is Porety Murvuac; has Assers of Twanty-Frivk MILLIONS and 


a Sueptos of over [Taaee Mitcrons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trees. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest #t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semiannually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check 

DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, 'r.. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joe! J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMURL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Qapital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Oapital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
a mer ete se « «ee 
Undivided Profits,. . - 10,492.06 

Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A: istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 

JosePpH R. RHoaps, / "ia P Blackburn 

Joun F. Lewis, Vie 1298 

RosBert Morris EARLY, Se By 

Ws. B. LANs, Title and Trust Offcer | 

DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charies 8. Hinchman, } 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, | 
‘John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. { 
8. Davis \ Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 
Thomas R. Gill, 








Seven Pounds 
ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31.N Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


“JAEGER” 


THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. 


Made in all weights, from the lightest 
gause for Summer to the Heaviest for 
Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 
finest quality and texture. 
Phila elphia Depot, 
Dr. J ger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


S.C HANCOCK, Prop 
1523 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 





